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NUSED advertising is like a voice calling where 

there is no one to hear. It is well to listen to 
the voice of good advertising and to answer the call. 
Judging by the great responsiveness of Sunday 
School Times readers, thousands must be making 

good use of the advertising in these pages. 




















The All Sufficient 
By Emmet Russell 


AM cool in the blazing, fiery heat,u 
At rest in the roar of the crashing storm, 
I breathe fresh air in the stifling street, 
In the whitening blizzard I am warm. 


A mountain shines through the vale’s dark mood, 
There’s a cool green glade by the hill of pain, 
My Father’s will on the cross of wood, 
And though I lose all, it is Christ I gain. 


O chastening arm of the mighty God, 
O tender touch of the loving Christ, 
It is all because of the fountain of blood 

Thou hast for every need sufficed. 
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The Wretched and the Miserable 


Those are neediest who do not know they are in 
need. The last of our Lord’s seven messages to the 
seven churches, in the second and third chapters of 
Revelation, is a message to these neediest of all per- 
sons, who are desperately poor and do not know it. 
What he says, literaHy, is: “Because thou sayest, I 
am rich and increased with goods and have need of 
nothing; and knowest not that thou art the wretched 
one and the miserable one and the poor and blind and 
naked.” Then comes his word of loving, life-saving 
counsel, as he tells these wretched and miserable ones 
how to become eternally rich in God's sight. He 
pleads with them to receive Him as the only Antidote 
for their wretchedness and their misery: “Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock: if any man hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in to him.” 


But there is a hidden meaning, in this message to 
the Laodicean Church, that few readers of the Eng- 
lish Bible have discovered. It is a striking fact that 
the Greek words here translated, respectively, 
“wretched” and “miserable,” each occur only once 
elsewhere throughout the entiré New Testament. And 
as we turn to the two other passages containing these 
two words, we get a flood of light on our Lord’s 
words here. What those two other passages are, and 
the illumination on the message to the Laodiceans, 
will be given in an early issue of The Sunday School 
Times in a new department to commence next week, 
by Ernest Gordon, entitled “What My Greek Testa- 
ment Says to Me.” In these “Notes from a Layman’s 
Greek Testament” Mr. Gordon will give, every week 
in The Sunday School Times, nuge ts of .pure gold 
dug up from the mine of God’s W ot. 


mx 
Thinking, or Praying ? 


Praying is sometimes the hardest thing we can 
do. Satan often sees to that; for he would rather 
have us do almost anything else thar pray. And it 
is surprising how easily we may be deceived into think- 
ing we are praying when we are not. We may be 
faced by a very important and difficult problem. We 
realize that we must be sure of God’s guidance and 
will, and therefore that we must pray about it. We 
go alone by ourselves, kneel down, and the prob- 
lem which 1s before us fills our thoughts. The min- 
utes pass by as, on our knees, we are turning the 
matter over and over, thinking of it from this angle 
and that, and coming to some conclusion as to what we 
eught to do. We may -have-begun—byayinge-te-God 
that we are bringing this matter to him, and that 
we need his help. But we may have gone. on into 
simply thinking about the matter: thinking very ear- 
nestly, thinking very thoughtfully, but not praying at 
all. For merely thinking is not praying. It is true, 
of course, that we ought to think as we pray; but 
there are times when we ought to pray without think- 
ing,— that is, we ought deliberately, by our will 


power, to lay aside all our thoughts, and with wholly 
surrendered and open minds lay the matter before 
God, and pray to him, not to our own minds, for 
his guidance and bis accomplishing. As we abandon 
our thoughts and turn to God for his, our conclusions 
and convictions may be just the opposite of those 
to which our thoughts were bringing us. God’s word 
to us, when we are in need of guidance, is not, Let 
us think, but, Let us pray. 


= 
The Salt of the Earth 


What would this earth be if there there were no 
Christians in it? It would be filled with a human 
race wholly dead, — “dead in trespasses and sins,” — 
a mass of unrelieved corruption. Salt stays corrup- 
tion; and our Lord said to those who believe on 
him, “Ye are the salt of the earth.” But he imme- 
diately added: “but if the salt have lost its savor, 
wherewith shall it be salted? it is thenceforth goo 
for nothing but to be cast out and trodden under foot 
of men.” “The spirituak bankruptcy of ‘the salt’ 
means the moral bankruptcy of ‘the earth’!” Only 
through the true, born-again church. can the Holy 
Spirit tell the lost world of its Saviour. The Great 
Commission Prayer League has recently sent out a 
challenging letter from which the following sentences 
are taken: “A. savorless church means a Saviourless 
world. And a Saviourless world means sooner or 
later world-wide revolution — averted only by world- 
wide revival in the church — restoring the savor to 
the salt. The Literary Digest in its advertisement 
in the Chicago Daily Tribune asks, “Will 1923 be a 
“hell-raiser’s--year?’-..A--hell-raising -or~@ heaven-de- 
scending year, which will it be? It can be the latter 
only in answer to the cry of the united church in 
prostration before God. Let 1923 be a year of 
intercession. Let this universal hell-burst of sin be 
followed by a universal heaven-burst of salvation. 

.. The Lord is willing to proclaim to a revived 
church that he is ‘not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to répentance.’ 
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Without Seeing Christ in the Flesh 


he might have seen Jesus in the flesh, and 

many have secretly supposed that they might 
have been better Christians had they had that blessed 
privilege. But this supposition does not hold good 
in the light of the experience of Paul. We are in- 
debted to that agostle for setting us right. 

Without doubt there developed in the days of 
Paul a sort of spiritual aristocracy that had a ten- 
dency to depreciate those Christians — especially those 
leaders — who had not associated with, or at least 
seen, Christ in the flesh. In his letter to the Gala- 
tians Paul was compelled to defend the genuineness 
of his Gospel on the ground that his apostleship was 
as secure as that of any who had walked with the 
Master. 

It was a masterly defense, which forever estab- 
lished his position both as an interpreter of Christ 
and as a co-equal with the rest of the twelve. This 
defense reaches its climax in the following words of 
the first chapter of Galatians: “When it pleased God, 
who ... called me by his grace, to reveal his Son 
in me ... immediately I conferred not with flesh and 
blood; neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which 
were apostles before me.’ 

But Paul’s argument reached farther than he per- 
haps knew. He was at the time concerned about his 
own position, but in securing it he established us 
also. God has given the character and work of Pauf 
such an exalted approval that we know he did right 
in not going to Jerusalem to test his. faith bythe 
memories and interpretations of Peter and _ the 
Church. We are glad that he went instead to Arabia. 
In Jerusalem he would have dealt with men who 
could with the greatest difficulty shake themselves 
loose from the retarding memories of the Christ as 
he was; in Arabia Paul dealt immediately with the 
glorious Christ as he is. 

Paul did not claim that his was a superior advant- 


Mi=: a Christian has entertained the wish that 


age, he simply claimed that it was an equal advant- 
age. And how glad we are for that wonderful dis- 
covery. The Christ that was ~— that is, the Christ 
of the flesh— moved and wrought in the short space 
of three years, and comparatively few ever saw him; 
but the Christ that is, is eternal and the Christians 
of the centuries have been able to share equally with 
those favored few in that we can directly fellowship 
with our glorious living Lord. When we are tend- 
ing to think ‘that our faith would be stronger had 
we seen him in the flesh we may be sure that we are 
not living up to the highest privileges of faith. 

This great truth first stated by Paul forever es- 
tablished a few important facts. Not the least of 
these is that no one need ever be inclined to sup- 
pose that Christianity is a matter of tradition de- 
pending for its truth upon the clearly established suc- 
cession of verbal statements. Christianity has a tra- 
dition, and a true one; but Christianity 1s not a tra- 
dition. Likewise, Christianity has a Book, but Chris- 
tianity is not a Book. The great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are real, not because we can establish the au- 
thenticity of their delivery, as we can, but because 
God proves them to each succeeding generation. In 
other words they are in constant demonstration just 
as the chemical forces of the world are constantly 
active in the phenomena of nature. For iastance, our 
Lord, speaking of the activity of the Holy Spirit 
that should come, said, “When he is come, he will 
convince the world of sin.” Now we can do our best 
to establish the authenticity of the book of John. and 
that is a fine thing to do, but the real proof of this 
statement of our Lord is that the church can see 
men falling in conviction in the wake of her Gos- 
pel. This is what a certain great preacher had in 
mind when he vehemently declared, “The way to 
prove the miracles of the Bible is to have some of 
your own.” And of what use would the miracles of 
the Bible be unless we could have some of our own? 
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It is no less significant that Paul received his Gos- 
pel by direct revelation. Certainly no greater inter- 
reter of Christ ever lived than he. But back of his 
ospel, or rather along with his Gospel, is a changed 
life transmitted to him directly by the living Lord. 
The other apostles may have supposed that they had 
a superior quality of character owing to their long 
association with the Christ of the flesh, but such 
was not the case. Paul’s character was co-equal with 
theirs, as was his Gospel. This fact not only gives 
us a personal assurance but furnishes a mighty im- 
petus for preaching. It is a testimony to the power 
of conversion. In the concrete it means that even 
violent antagonists, or men who like this one are the 
chief of sinners may be touched by the living Christ 
and become the recipients of the-truth mediated by 
the living Lord, 

When Jesus was here in the flesh he uttered what 
must have been an amazing thing to those who heard 
it. “Greater things than these shall ye do,” said he. 
When he uttered those words the Holy Ghost was 
not yet given, but now we see that the prophecy is 
being. fulfilled because the advent of the Spirit has 
given us a changed method, with an application mar- 
velously enlarged. It has been said that if Jesus 
were still living as in the days of his flesh and 
through all these centuries had been preaching as 
then, and had visited one village a day with his min- 
istries, he could not yet have gone over India. Truly 
greater things that these have “we” done, and we have 
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done it because we have universal and immediate ac- 
cess to Christ. Were Christianity but a handed-down 
truth its power would depend wholly upon our abil- 
ity to tell it. As it is we are but instruments in the 
process whose power is in the Hand that moves us. 

In this relation we come to see the meaning of that 
declaration of Christ, “I am the way.” e is im- 
manent and co-existent with all generations, and 
needed not to say, “I will be the way.” The power- 
ful factors of our faith are all in the present tense 
because our Lord was able to say, “Before Abraham 
was, I am.” This is the eternal guarantee for the 
safety of the church. We go into every new un- 
folding sitwation with confidence. We are not trem- 
bling on the verge of each new departure wondering 
if our past experience has prepared us for the un- 
tried way. 

It is plain, then, that instead of regretting that we 
have not seen him in the flesh we should rejoice in 
our present state which through the Spirit is more 
intimate than that enjoyed by the twelve in the three 
gees of our Lord’s earthly ministry. We understand 

is purposes better than they. We read what he said 
to them in the light of a more complete plan than they 
ever imagined. They came to our intimate conscious- 
ness of his presence only after the advent of the 
Spirit. It is a glorious fact that our experience with 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be richer than that of 
those who ate the loaves and fishes broken by his 
own hand. 





Is This America’s Oldest Sunday School ? 


The Sunday School Times of July 8, 1922, contained 
an account of the International Sunday School Conven- 
tion at Kansas City. Among the reports is that of Mr. 
L. J. Hyslup, of Keller, Va. He stated that he was 
superintendent of the first Sunday-school in America, 
which was founded one hundred and thirty-seven years 
ago. Then followed the editorial question of its being 
the “first” Sunday-school. 

The Sunday-school referred to by Mr. Hyslup has 
been in continuous existence since its organization by 
William Elliott at his home in Bradford’s Neck, Ac- 
comack County, Va., in 1785. His object was partly 
educational and partly spiritual. He wished to teach 
his children, his servants, and the children of his neigh- 
bors, to read, especially God’s Word. As years went 
by this Sunday-school was transferred from Mr. El- 
liott’s home to Burton —Oak Grove Church, where it 
has continued until the present day. 

Mr. Hyslup obtained his information from the manu- 
scripts of William Elliott’s grandson, the Rev. John 
Wesley Elliott, who bequeathed them to the writer. 
They contain interesting accounts of many local hap- 
penings of days gone by, among them being the story 
of this old Sunday-school. 

Possibly some Sunday-school organization in Amer- 
ica may have antedated this one, but it is believed that 
none has had a continuous existence as long as the 
Elliott one. If there is an older in operation it has not 
been reported, and it seems that it would have been 
before now. Mr. Hyslup has brought this question be- 
fore his state Sunday-school Association at two differ- 
ent sessions. A committee was appointed to investigate, 
which found that Bishop Asbury and Thomas Cren- 
shaw organized a Sunday-school in Hanover County in 
1786, one year after Mr. Elliott began his work, and this 
Sunday-school has long since gone the way of earthly 
things. The committee found that the Elliott school 
not only antedated the Hanover one, but that it still 
continues its work.—Wessie Elliott Nock Eason, Keller, 
Va. 


Here is a remarkable and honorable record indeed. 





in operation in America earlier than 1785, — indeed 
earlier than 1780, when Robert Raikes founded his 
first Sunday-school in Gloucester, Eng. Robert 
Raikes was not-the originator of the Sunday-school 
but was, under God, the one used for the revival ot 
the modern Sunday-school. 

Here are some historical facts about earlier Sun- 
day-schools, both in Great Britain and America: 


Sunday-schools are known, or are claimed? to have 
been conducted in Bath, England (by the Rev. Joseph 
Alleine), in 1665-68; in Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1674; 
in Norwich, Connecticut, in 1676; in Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1680; in Newton, Long Island (by the Rev. 
Morgan Jones), in 1683; in England (by Bishop Framp- 
ton), in 1693; in Berks and Montgomery Counties, Penn- 
sylvania (by the Schwenkfelders), in 1734; in Ephrata, 
Pennsylvania (by Ludwig Hocker), in 1740; in Bethle- 
hem, Connecticut (by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Bellamy), 
in 1740; in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (by Mrs. Green- 
ing), in 1744; in Norham, Scotland (by the Rev. Mr. 
Morrison), in 1757; in Brechin, Scotland (by the Rev. 
David Blair), in 1760; in Catterick, England (by the 
Rev. Theophilus Lindsey), in 1763; in Columbia, Con- 
necticut (by the Rev. Eleazer Wheelock), in 1763; in 
Bedale, England (by Miss Harrison), in 1765; in High 
Wycombe, England (by Miss Hannah Ball), in 1769; in 
Doagh, County Antrim, Ireland (by William Galt), in 
1770; in Bright, County Down, Ireland (by the Rev. Dr. 
Kennedy), in 1774; in Little Lever, near Bolton, Eng- 
land (by James Heys), in 1775; in Mansfield, England (by 
the Rev. David Simpson), in 1778; also, about the same 
time, in Asbury, England (by the Rev. Thomas Stock); 
and in Dursley, England (by William King). 


These interesting historical facts are given in H, 
Clay Trumbull’s book, “Origin and Expansion of 
the Sunday-school” (The Sunday School Times Co., 
Philadelphia, 30 cts.), which is a booklet reprint of 
the first three chapters of his larger work, “Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-school” (The Sunday School 
Times Co., Philadelphia, $2.50). . 
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ask the question, why this sharp, startling contrast 
between the serpent and the rest of .animal creation? 
Yet the answer seems to be plain from God’s Word. 

Satan will not have been permanently done away 
with when the kingdom age comes in at the return 
of the King, our Lord Jesus Christ, to this earth. 
Satan will be kept powerless during that kingdom 
age, but he will be permitted to assert himself at 
the end of that age, with terrible effect upon men. 
Here is the inspired prophecy: 

“And I saw an angel coming down out of heaven, hav- 
ing the key of the abyss and a great chain in his hand. 
And he laid hold on the dragon, the old serpent, which 
is the Devil and Satan, and bound him for a thousand 
years, and cast him into the abyss, and shut it, and sealed 
it over him, that he should deceive the nations no more, 
until the thoysand years should be finished: after this he 
must be loosed for a little time. 

“And when the thousand years are finished, Satan shall 
be loosed out of his prison, and shall come forth to de- 
ceive the nations which are in the four corners of the 
earth, Gog and Magog, to gather them together to the 
war: the number of whom is as the sand of the sea. And 
they went up over the breadth of the earth, and com- 
passed the camp of the saints about, and the beloved city: 
and fire came down out of heaven, and devoured them. 
And the devil that deceived them was cast into the lake 
of fire and brimstone, where are also the beast and the 
false prophet; and they shall be tormented day and night 
for ever, and ever” (Rev. 20 : 1-3, 7-10). 


Thus it is evident, from God’s Word, that inasmuch 
as the kingdom age does not mark the end of Satan’s 
poisonous power, but only its temporary suspension, 
therefore the serpent, which was used by Satan to 
cause the downfall of the human race and of all cre- 
ation, cannot share in the lifting of the curse from 
the rest of creation during that age. Yet the ser- 
pent’s poison, which in some species of snakes is 
fatal to human life, is. evidently done away with even 
during the kingdom age, for we note at the end of 
the verse quoted in Isaiah: “They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain, saith Jehovah.” 
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Amy LeFeuvre’s Books 


In The Sunday School Times of November 25 
was published a valuable comment by Mrs. W. H. 
Griffith Thomas on the Children’s Book Week num- 
ber of the Times (the issue of October 28), and Mrs. 
Thomas gave an additional list of children’s books 
that she has found useful. In her comment she made 
the following statement: 


“T fear that Miss LeFeuvre’s books are but little known 
in America. Indeed, it seems almost impossible in the 
States nowadays to get books with a decided Christian 
flavor in the stories.” 


Now comes an interesting letter from Mr. William 
H. Wooster, Advertising Manager of the Fleming H. 
Revell Company, the well-known publishers; the 
Times gladly publishes Mr. Wooster’s correction of 
an inadvertent emphasis in Mrs. Thomas’ letter. He 
writes: 

In The Sunday School Times of November 25 there is 

a reference made to Amy LeFeuvre’s books which seems 

rather misleading. For twenty-five years the writer 

has been working hard to make Amy LeFeuvre’s books 
popular in this country. We have published probably 
twelve or more of them. Several of these have been 
conspicuous successes; for instance: “Probable Sons,” 

“Teddy’s Button,” and “The Odd One.” Her other books, 

“Two Tramps,” “A Puzzling Pair,” and “A Thoughtless 

Seven” also continue to enjoy fair popularity. This 

year we are issuing her latest book, “The Most Won- 

derful Story,” which we announced in the very issue 
in which Mrs. Griffith Thomas’ article appeared. I am 
well aware that her statement appeared through acci- 
dent, for surely the readers of The Sunday School 
Times ought to know by now where to go for just this 















The Sunday School Times would like to know, from 
its readers, whether there is any other Sunday-school 
now in existence in America which was founded 
earlier than the Southern Methodist Sunday-school 
at Keller, Va., superintended by Mr. L. J. Hyslup, 
that school having been commenced, as here stated, 
in 1785. If any reader knows of a Sunday-school now 
alive, and started earlier than 1785, the Times will 
welcome information for publication. The editorial 
in the Times of July 8 gave the following incident: 


PA 
The Serpent’s Curse 


Is the serpent eating dust now according to Genesis 
3:14: “And Jehovah God said unto the serpent, Be- 
cause thou hast done this, cursed art thou above all 
cattle, and above -every beast of the field; upon thy 
belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days 
of thy life’? 


sort of literature! 

In addition, we have just published a new list of 
books, all of which contain the “decided Christian 
flavor” that Mrs. Griffith Thomas has been seeking, 
The list is entitled, “Before They Drop the Pilot,” and 
contains a carefully selected list of stories, biographies, 
books of adventure, talks for young folks, as well as 
hand-books for all who work among the young. We 
shall be only too glad to send a copy of this list to 
every reader of The Sunday School Times, postpaid, 
upon application. 










Up from the crowd of delegates near the platform in 
Kansas City’s huge Convention Hall an elderly man 
rose to his feet. You would not have guessed his age; 
but when President Thompson recognized his wish to 
speak, the man explained that he desired to make a 
contribution to the work. 

“IT am superintendent,” he said, “of the first Sunday- 
school in America, founded one hundred and thirty- 
seven years ago— the Southern Mehtodist school at 
Keller, Va. My name is L. J. Hyslup; I have been in 
the Sunday-school seventy-three years, and I am eighty- 
four years old.” 

How the great throng applauded him! ~Some may 
have wondered a bit whether one could be quite sure 
about that old question of the “first” Sunday-school in 
America. But the Convention faded from one’s vision, 
and swung into reality again only after the magic of 
the moment had unfolded the long and colorful pano- 
rama of that nearly three-quarters of a century of Sun- 
day-school experience. 


While it may be questioned whether any other 
Sunday-school in America has had a longer continu- 
ous history than this, it will doubtless surprise many 
to learn that quite a number of Sunday-schools were 





Why is this curse upon the serpent not to be re- 
moved during the kingdom age, according to Isaiah 
65 : 25: “The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and 
the lion shall eat straw like the ox; and dust shall be 
the serpent’s food. They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain, saith Jehovah”?—A Pennsyl- 
vania Reader. 


It is evident from the passage quoted in Genesis 
that the curse that God pronounced upon the serpent 
in judgment for its part, under Satan, in tempting 
the woman, went immediately into effect,— “dust shalt 
thou eat all the days of thy life.’ The serpent, or 
snake, cannct rise out of the dust in its progress along 
the ground. As Davis’ Dictionary of the Bible 
says: “As it wriggles along, its mouth is apt to come 
into contact with the dust, which it licks.” 

The passage foretelling kingdom -conditions, quoted 
from Isaiah, is a striking one. Here we find God 
predicting the lifting of the curse from the animal 
creation, so that the ferocity and bloodthirstiness of 
wolves and lions shall be done away, and they shall 
be as tame and domestic as the lamb and the ox; 
yet “dust shall be the serpent’s food.” We may well 


The editors are glad to give prominence to this 
letter from the Revell Company, in view of the real 
service that publishing house has been rendering the 
readers of The Sunday School Times through its ad- 
vertising columns. Years ago some people mistakenly 
had the idea that. Times’ readers did not read and 
buy books! To-day the readers are so energetically 
demonstrating that they do read and buy books that 
the advertising columns of this paper are known 
throughout America as being one of the most ef- 
fective ways to reach the Christian homes and book- 
reading public of the land. There are few if an 
departments of The Sunday Sckool Times to whic 
more time, attention, and expense are devoted than 
its department of editorial book reviews; this, to- 
gether with the advertisements of book publishers, 
gives one a weekly opportunity not unlike a visit to 
the book stores of the large vities. And, as readers 
well know, no books can gain admission to the ad- 
vertising columns of The Sunday School Times un- 
less the editors are satisfied that they are sound and 
true in the faith. 
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Lesson for January 14 
Luke 14 
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Some Memories of John Wanamaker 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 




















who, having been brought to Christ, had dedi- 
caied his genius to his Lord and was being 
mightily used as a piano accompanist in great evan- 
gelistic meetings, and also as a composer of sacred 
music that was being sung to ovengenens hymns by 
hundreds of thousands of persons throughout a con- 
tinent, slipped, and fell away from his first love for 
the Lord. Down he went, into old sins, until he was 
an outcast, set aside from all Christian service, and 
abandoned by his former Christian fellow-workers. 
John Wanamaker, “merchant prince,” “captain of 
industry,” brilliant superintendent and organizing 
head of one of the largest Sunday-schools in the 
world, with palatial homes in city and country, heard 
of the sad condition of the song evangelist. He sent 
for him, and lovingly, tenderly, searchingly, he talked 
with the fallen child of God. Then the two men 
kneeled together in prayer,’ and Mr. Wanamaker 
pleaded with God that he would sone, cleanse, re- 
store, and keep the needy man. r. Wanamaker 
stayed by this man whom he had chosen to befriend 
until his prayers were answered, and the man had 
been restored by the grace of God and was enabled 
to walk again in the liberty wherewith Christ had 
set him free. Humanly speaking, if John Wana- 
maker had not taken the time and strength to enter 
into this personal evangelism and prayer ministry, 
this man might have lived and died a castaway. Yet 
it was only one of countless cases of such individual 
ministry, most of which were probably only. known to 
God, and Mr. Wanamaker, and the individual or 
humble family that was blessed. 


His Two Kinds of Life Work 


It is often hard for us to realize that a man can 
be a great executive, a great administrator, a man 
of such far-reaching public service that the nation 
and the world are constantly reminded of his con- 
tribution to his generation, and at tiie same time be 
an individual friend to individuals, pouring himself 
out in lavish ministry to one person at a time. But 
this was true of John Wanamaker, as it has been true 
of a few other great men who have combined the 
two kinds of life work to the same rare degree. The 
great. Sunday-school, Bethany Presbyterian, which 
Mr. Wanamaker founded in Philadelphia, could never 
have been built up in any other way. It was the hu- 
man, pastoral, individual touch of John Wanamaker 
that was the secret of the growth and success and 
spiritual blessing of that Sunday-school. Multitudes 
of individuals and families in Philadelphia are thank- 
ing God to-day that it was so. 

In his great Philadelphia store with’ its six thous- 
and souls — one hesitates to say “employees,” for the 
workers there were Mr. Wanamaker’s associates, not 
merely his employees—there was this same _ indi- 
vidual friendship and fellowship with many in that 
great establishment. A few years ago, while the new 
building was being erected little by little, while the 
business was kept going with rare administrative skill 
as the vast operation went on, the wife of the 
writer one day overheard a little group of saleswo- 
men, who were rearranging some shelves in the tem- 
porary quarters for their department, saying to each 
other, “Il am sure he would be pleased with this; it 
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is just the way he would like it.” Listening for a mo-. 


ment, she realized that they were talking about Mr. 
Wanamaker, and what they believed would be his 
personal interest in what they were doing. Then 
one of the saleswomen looked up, and said, “Oh, here 
he comes!” As Mr. Wanamaker drew near they 
called to him and asked him what he thought of the 
arrangement. He stopped and chatted in the most 
friendly way, and spoke heartily in his approval of 
the plan. And Mrs. Trumbull stood and watched the 
little group, talking together as informally and en- 
thusiastically as though they had been members of 
the same family circle. Then Mr. Wanamaker turned 
to one of the young women and asked how a certain 
member of her family was getting along. 

His love for the Lord Jesus Christ, and- his love 
for his fellowmen, were the dominant forces in Mr. 
Wanamaker’s life. A cynical business man once said 
to my father, Henry Clay Trumbull, who was one of 
Mr. Wanamaker’s closest personal friends, that “Wan- 
amaker just runs his Sunday-school as a good ad- 
vertisement of his store.” To which Dr. Trumbull 
replied that if Mr. Wanamaker had to choose between 
giving up his- store or his Sunday-school it would not 
take him a moment to decide, — the store would have 
to go. His Sunday-school was the overmastering in- 
terest of his life. During the four years when he 
served in the Cabinet of President Harrison, as Post- 
masterif¢zeneral, Mr. Wanamaker rarely missed a Sun- 
day in personally superintending the Philadelphia 
school, coming from Washington to Philadelphia 
week after week in order to be in his place. It was 


—— 


he, by the way, who as Postmaster General brought 
an end to the vicious use*of the United States mails 
by lotteries. 

Mr. Wanamaker continually gave others, when he 
was with them, the impression that he wanted to 
learn something from them, rather than that they 
could naturally and profitably learn from him. His 
humility, in this respect, was a life characteristic. It 
comes out in what he wrote about the call he gave 
to Henry Clay Trumbull in 1875, to become Editor 
of The Sunday School Times, as his words are quoted 
= in Howard’s “Life Story of Henry Clay Trum- 
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Soon after the war [wrote Mr. Wanamaker], The Sunday 
School Times, established by the American Sunday School 
Union, and edited by Professor John S. Hart of the Central 
High School, was transferred to private publishers. 

It finally fell into my hands more dead than alive, and 
I undertook its publication as a religious duty. 

Without thinking much about it, I actually felt at that 
time that inasmuch as my object in publishing it was not 
for personal gain, but solely to assist the work of the 
church in developing the Sunday-school, it was sure to 
prosper. 

This blindness lasted for more than three years, when I 
woke up to the fact that religious work, whatever its form, 
to be successful required the exercise of precisely the 
same talents as secular business. 

I immediately wrote for Mr. Trumbull to come, and it 
was he who kindled the light in the dark lamp whose 
Christian endeavor had been without any burn to it. 

Mr. Trumbull came to Philadelphia, and walked me round 
and round fer a month to see whether it was likely that 
I would be able to stand up under the large undertaking 
I wanted him to assist with. 

His conclusion to come to Philadelphia brought along 
John D. Wattles, and we three wrought steadily upon the 
new foundations of The Sunday School Times, upon which 
its great structure of usefulness is built. For years I 
came in almost daily contact with Mr. Trumbull — Sundays 
as well as week days, for he and Mr. Wattles came regu- 
larly to Bethany and taught classes until they settled in 
the Walnut Street Presbyterian Church. Giving up the 
ownership of the Times entirely to them did not separate 
us; on the contrary, Mr. Trumbull constantly declared that 
no man could do his best work without some other man 
close to him to hold on to. To be yoke-fellow to the man 
who carried in his heart that great book “Friendship” was 
a great privilege. It enabled me to sometimes touch his 
life in perplexities, and at times of-ill health with com- 
fort and relief, notably once when he charged me with 
driving him off to the Holy Land. He always said that 
his “‘Kadesh-barnea” was my doing. 


Mr. Wanamaker and Dr. Trumbull kept up their 
close friendship until the latter’s death in 1903. Their 
love for each other was peculiarly precious to each 
of them. 

In 1895 I went with my father to Karlsbad, in 
Central Europe, for his recuperation from over-work, 
and largely at Mr. Wanamaker’s urgent suggestion 
that he should make the trip; Mr. Wanamaker and 
his family were visiting Karlsbad at the time. I shall 
never forget the intimacy and love of those two men 
for each other, as it came out during the quiet weeks 
of rest in the little health resort in the Austrian Alps. 
Sometimes before breakfast Mr. Wanamaker would 
come across from his hotel’ to the rooms where we 
were staying, to show my father some particularly 
beautiful devotional passage in a book he had been 
reading, that had been specially blessed to him. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s deep love for the natural beau- 








> Mr. Wanamaker’s Prayers 





An Unusual Devotional Series for Times Readers 


Fifteen years ago one of the pastors of Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, the Rev. Robert Pogue, was so impressed by the utterly 
unusual character of the prayers offered by Mr. Wanamaker at 
the various services of the Sunday-school, the Bible Union, the 
Brotherhood, and other mctine, that he had a stenographer re- 
port many of them. When Mr. Wanamakei’s permission was 
asked for the publication of the prayers, he expressed the wish 
that it be not done in his life time. To Mr. Pogue he wrote: 

I hesitate very much about printing prayers that 
were intended for the Lord’s ear and for people who 
belong to the family for which the prayers were uttered. 
There seems to be some vanity in the man that puts 
prayers into a book, or some willingness to have 
praise, both of which seem distasteful tome ..<. I 
beg of you not to press me in regard to publishing the 
prayers. I could not explain to every one that my 
hand was not in the matter. After I bid farewell to 
earth it will be quite another thing. 

The release of this great soul in the Home Call from his Lord 
has now released these prayers for the large Christian public that 
will be eager to share in the blessings of the Bethany family. 

In next week's issue of the Times Mr. Pogue will give hie own 
impressions of Mr. Wanamaker at prayer, and the first of these 
brief prayers will be published. Thereafter one of Mr. Wana- 
maker's prayers will be given in each issue of The Sunday School 
Times, continuing for six months. 





ties of God’s marvelous world came out strongly dur- 
ing that Karlsbad visit. One morning a few of us 
were with him at a mountain resort in the open air 
for breakfast. He made us all come to a spot that 
he had selected, and look out across the great sweep 
of valley and mountain that lay before us in giant 
panorama. “Look at it,” said Mr. Wanamaker, “and 
then close your eyes. Now, with your eyes closed, 
let every detail of this wonderful picture be photo- 
graphed in your memory.” We did so, and I can 
remember that scene to this day, and, even more than 
the scene, the quiet, loving, child-like spirit of the 
man who was showing us the beauties of God's 
own handiwork. 

At another time, in another distant part of the 
world, I had reason to be grateful to Mr. Wanamaker 
again, —it was while I was in Seoul, Korea, in the 
summer of 1920. He was not there, but a spacious 

M. C. A. building which he had donated was 
there, in the heart of the Korean capital; and there 
I had_ the privilege of giving the Gospel message 
to a great audience of eager Korean men. Mr. Wan- 
amaker’s gifts to the foreign mission fields of the 
world were many. 


The Biggest Purchase He Ever Made 


Four years ago he told a little group of Christian 
business men of the biggest purchase he had ever 
made in his life. The group was the Business Men’s 
War Council of the Pocket Testament League, which 
was meeting in one of the dining-rooms of the Wan- 
amaker Store in Philadelphia. Mr. Twaddell, Treas- 
urer of the Council, had called on Mr. Wanamaker 
for a word. The incident was given in The Sunday 
School Times of June 29, 1918: 


While Postmaster-General of the United States, Mr. 
Wanamaker said, he had been permitted to make contracts 
involving millions of dollars, especially in arranging to 
have the mail to foreign countries carried in four ships 
built in Cramp’s Shipyard in Philadelphia, to sail under 
the American flag. He had, of course, made large pur- 
chases of property in his lifetime, involving other migions 
of dollars; and the buildings and ground in which the 
Testament League War Council was then meeting repre- 
sented a value approximating twenty million dollars. 

But it was when he was a boy in the country that he 
had made his biggest purchase. In a little mission Sunday- 
school of the Lutheran Church eleven-year-old John Wana- 
maker bought from his teacher, Mr. Hurlbut, a small red 
leather Bible, about eight inches long and six inches wide. 
This Bible cost two dollars and seventy-five cents, which 
the boy paid for in small instalments as he saved up his 
own money that he earned. 

Looking back over his life, Mr. Wanamaker told the 
Business Men’s War Council that that little red Bible 
was the foundation on which his life had been built, and 


that it had made possible all that had counted most in 
his life. He knew now that it was the greatest and most 
important and far-reaching purchase he had ever made; 


and every other investment of his life seemed to him, after 
mature years, only secondary. 

And Mr. Wanamaker stood for the whole Bible, 
to the day of his death. His position on the regret- 
table publication known as “The Shorter Bible” is 
well known. The question of including that book in 
the exhibits of the conventions of the Pennsylvania 
State Sabbath School Association was discussed, not 
long ago, at a meeting of the Board of Directors 
when Mr. Wanamaker was present, as Chairman of 
the Board. He at once said he believed that the 
Association ought never to admit the use or appear- 
ance in its convention book exhibits of “any work 
that mutilates the Bible.” 

The organized Sunday-school work held Mr. Wan- 
amaker’s interest throughout his life-time. It was 
when he was twenty years old that he heard, at a 
convention, of organizing mission Sunday-schools, and 
the next day he went to the American Sunday School 
Union and learned how to organize one; Bethany 
Sunday-school was the result. He was President of 
the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School Association 
from 1894 to 1906, and Chairman of its Executive 
Committee from 1906 to 1922. He was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the World’s Sunday School Association from 
1904 to 1920, and President from 1920 to 1922. 

In view of the nation-wide sorrow over Mr. Wan- 
amaker’s death, and the unprecedented recognition of 
his passing, on the part of the entire nation, it is in- 
teresting to recall an incident Dr. Trumbull used to 
like to tell. When quite a young man John Wana- 
maker was made a salaried Y. M. C. A. secretary, — 
the first such. secretary in America. People criti- 
cized the move severely, and said it was a shame to 
pay a thousand dollars a year to a young man to act 
as a Y. M. C, A. secretary when he could not earn as 
much as that in any other business. Both in direct 
Christian service, and in the business world, Mr. 
Wanamaker’s earnings since then would seem to have 
justified his earlier appointment. 

He was troubled, as so many were, during the lat- 
ter years of the war, by the tendency on the part 
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It is no less significant that Paul received his Gos- 
pel by direct revelation. Certainly no greater inter- 
pom of Christ ever lived than he. But back of his 

spel, or rather along with his Gospel, is a changed 
life transmitted to him directly by the living Lord. 
The other apostles may have supposed that they had 
a superior quality of character owing to their lon 
association with the Christ of the flesh, but suc 
was not the case. Paul’s character was co-equal with 
theirs, as was his Gospel. This fact not only gives 
us a personal assurance but furnishes a mighty im- 
petus for preaching. It is a testimony to the power 
of conversion. In the concrete it means that even 
violent antagonists, or men who like this one are the 
chief of sinners may be touched by the living Christ 
and become the recipients of the-truth mediated by 
the living Lord, 

When Jesus was here in the flesh he uttered what 
must have been an amazing thing to those who heard 
it. “Greater things than these shall ye do,” said he. 
When he uttered those words the Holy Ghost was 
not yet given, but now we see that the prophecy is 
being. fulfilled because the advent of the Spirit has 
given us a changed method, with an application mar- 
velously enlarged. It has been said that if Jesus 
were still living as in the days of his flesh and 
through all these centuries had been preaching as 
then, and had visited one village a day with his min- 
istries, he could not yet have gone over India. Truly 
greater things that these have “we” done, and we have 
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done it because we have universal and immediate ac- 
cess to Christ. Were Christianity but a handed-down 
truth its power would depend wholly upon our abil- 
ity to tell it. As it is we are but instruments in the 
process whose power is in the Hand that moves us. 

In this relation we come to see the meaning of that 
declaration of Christ, “I am the way.” e is im- 
manent and co-existent with all generations, and 
needed not to say, “I will be the way.” The power- 
ful factors of our faith are all in the present tense 
because our Lord was able to say, “Before Abra 
was, I am.” This is the eternal guarantee for the 
safety of the church. We go into every new un- 
folding situation with confidence. We are not trem- 
bling on the verge of each new departure wondering 
if our past experience has prepared us for the un- 
tried way. 

It is plain, then, that instead of regretting that we 
have not seen him in the flesh we should rejoice in 
our present state which through the Spirit is more 
intimate than that enjoyed by the twelve in the three 


ge of our Lord’s earthly minisiry. We understand - 


is purposes better than they. We read what he said 
to them in the light of a more complete plan than they 
ever imagined. They came to our intimate conscious- 
Ss is presence only after the advent of the 
Spirit. It is a glorious fact that our experience with 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be richer than that of 
those who ate the loaves and fishes broken by his 
own hand. 





Is This America’s Oldest Sunday School ? 


The Sunday School Times of July 8, 1922, contained 
an account of the International Sunday School Conven- 


tion at Kansas City. Among the reports is that of Mr. 
L. J. Hyslup, of Keller, Va. He stated that he was 
superintendent of the first Sunday-school in America, 
which was founded one hundred and thirty-seven years 
ago, Then followed the editorial question of its being 
the “first”? Sunday-school. 

The Sunday-school referred to by Mr. Hyslup has 
been in conti exist since its organization by 
William Elliott at his home in Bradford’s Neck, Ac- 
comack County, Va., in 1785. His object was partly 
educational and partly spiritual. He wished to teach 
his children, his servants, and the children of his neigh- 
bors, to read, especially God’s Word. As years went 
by this Sunday-school was transferred from Mr. El- 
liott’s home to Burton —Oak Grove Church, where it 
has continued until the present day. 

Mr. Hyslup obtained his information from the manu- 
scripts of William Elliott’s grandson, the Rev. John 
Wesley Elliott, who bequeathed them to the writer. 
They contain interesting accounts of many local hap- 
penings of days gone by, among them being the story 
of this old Sunday-school. 

Possibly some Sunday-school organization in Amer- 
ica may have antedated this one, but it is believed that 
none has had a conti existence as long as the 
Elliott one. If there is an older in operation it has not 
been reported, and it seems that it would have been 
before now. Mr. Hyslup has brought this question be- 
fore his state Sunday-school Association at two differ- 
ent sessions. A committee was appointed to investigate, 
which found that Bishop Asbury and Thomas Cren- 
shaw organized a Sunday-school in Hanover County in 
1786, one year after Mr. Elliott began his work, and this 
Sunday-school has long since gone the way of earthly 
things. The committee found that the Elliott school 
not only antedated the Hanover one, but that it still 
continues its work.—Wessie Elliott Nock Eason, Keller, 
Va. 


Here is a remarkable and honorable record indeed. 
The Sunday School Times would like to know, from 
its readers, whether there is any other Sunday-school 
mow in existence in America which was founded 
earlier than the Southern Methodist Sunday-school 
at Keller, Va., superintended by Mr. L. J. Hyslup, 
that school having been commenced, as here stated, 
in 1785. If any reader knows of a Sunday-school now 
alive, and started earlier than 1785, the Times will 
welcome information for publication. The editorial 
in the Times of July 8 gave the following incident: 


Up from the crowd of delegates near the platform in 
Kansas City’s huge Convention Hall an elderly man 
rose to his feet. You would not have guessed his age; 
but when President Thompson recognized his wish to 
speak, the man explained that_he desired to make a 
contribution to the work. 

“I am superintendent,” he said, “of the first Sunday- 
school in America, founded one hundred and thirty- 
seven years ago— the Southern Mehtodist school at 
Keller, Va. My name is L. J. Hyslup; I have been in 
the Sunday-school seventy-three years, and I am eighty- 
four years old.” 

How the great throng applauded him! ~Some may 
have wondered a bit whether one could be quite sure 
about that old question of the “first” Sunday-school in 
America. But the Convention faded from one’s vision, 
and swung into reality again only after the magic of 
the moment had unfolded the long and colorful pano- 
rama of that nearly three-quarters of a century of Sun- 
day-school experience. 








While it may be questioned whether any other 
Sunday-school in America has had a longer continu- 
ous history than this, it will doubtless surprise many 
to learn that quite a number of Sunday-schools were 


in operation in America earlier than 1785, — indeed 
earlier than 1780, when Robert Raikes founded his 
first Sunday-school in Gloucester, Eng. Robert 
Raikes was not-the originator of the  Sunday-school 
but was, under God, the one used for the revival o 
the modern Sunday-school. 

Here are some historical facts about earlier Sun- 
day-schools, both in Great Britain and America: 


Sunday-schools are known, or are claimed? to have 
been conducted in Bath, England (by the Rev. Joseph 
Alleine), in 1665-68; in Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1674; 
in Norwich, Connecticut, in 1676; in Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1680; in Newton, Long Island (by the Rev. 
Morgan Jones), in 1683; in England (by Bishop Framp- 
ton), in 1693; in Berks and Montgomery Counties, Penn- 
sylvania (by the Schwenkfelders), im 1734; in Ephrata, 
Pennsylvania (by Ludwig Hocker), in 1740; in Bethle- 
hem, Connecticut (by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Bellamy), 
in 1740; in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (by Mrs. Green- 
ing), in 1744; in Norham, Scotland (by the Rev. Mr. 
Morrison), in 1757; in Brechin, Scotland (by the Rev. 
David Blair), in 1760; in Catterick, England (by the 
Rev. Theophilus Lindsey), in 1763; in Columbia, Con- 
necticut (by the Rev. Eleazer Wheelock), in 1763; in 
Bedale, England (by Miss Harrison), in 1765; in High 
Wycombe, England (by Miss Hannah Ball), in 1769; in 
Doagh, County Antrim, Ireland (by William Galt), in 
1770; in Bright, County Down, Ireland (by the Rev. Dr. 
Kennedy), in 1774; in Little Lever, near Bolton, Eng- 
land (by James Heys), in 1775; in Mansfield, England (by 
the Rev. David Simpson), in 1778; also, about the same 
time, in Asbury, England (by the Rev. Thomas Stock); 
and in Dursley, England (by William King). 


These interesting historical facts are given in H, 
Clay Trumbull’s book, “Origin and Expansion of 
the Sunday-school” (The Sunday School Times Co., 
Philadelphia, 30 cts.), which is a booklet reprint of 
the first three chapters of his larger work, “Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-school” (The Sunday School 
Times Co., Philadelphia, $2.50). ‘ 


a 
The Serpent’s Curse 


Is the serpent eating dust now according to Genesis 
3:14: “And Jehovah God said unto the serpent, Be- 
cause thou hast done this, cursed art thou above all 
cattle, and above -every beast of the field; upon thy 
belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days 
of thy life’? 

Why is this curse upon the serpent not to be re- 
moved during the kingdom age, according to Isaiah 
6s : 25: “The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and 
the lion shall eat straw like the ox; and dust shall be 
the serpent’s food. They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain, saith Jehovah”?—A Pennsyl- 
vania Reader. 


It is evident from the passage quoted in Genesis 
that the curse that God pronounced upon the serpent 
in judgment for its part, under Satan, in tempting 
the woman, went immediately into effect “dust shalt 
thou eat all the days of thy life.” The serpent, or 
snake, cannot rise out of the dust in its progress along 
the ground. As Davis’ Dictionary of the Bible 
says: “As it wriggles along, its mouth is apt to come 
into contact with the dust, which it licks.” 

The passage foretelling kingdom -conditions, quoted 
from Isaiah, is a striking one. Here we find God 
predicting the lifting of the curse from the animal 
creation, so that the ferocity and bloodthirstiness of 
wolves and lions shall be done away, and they shall 
be as tame and domestic as the lamb and the ox; 
yet “dust shall be the serpent’s food.” We may well 
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ask the wae why this sharp, startling contrast 
between the serpent and the rest of .animal creation? 
Yet the answer seems to be plain from God’s Word. 

Satan will not have been permanently done away 
with when the kingdom age comes in at the return 
of the King, our Lord Jesus Christ, to this earth. 
Satan will kept powerless during that kingdom 
age, but he will be permitted to assert himself at 
the end of that age, with terrible effect upon men. 
Here is the inspired prophecy: 

“And I saw an angel coming down out of heaven, hav- 
ing the key of the abyss and a great chain in his hand. 
And he laid hold on the dragon, the old serpent, which 
is the Devil and Satan, and bound him for a thousand. 
years, and cast him into the abyss, and shut it, and: sealed 
it over him, that he should deceive the nations no more, 
until the thopsand years should be finished: after this he 
must be loosed for a little time. 

“And when the thousand years are finished, Satan shall 
be loosed out of his prison, and shall come forth to de- 
ceive the nations which are in the four corners of the 
earth, Gog and Magog, to gather them together to the 
war: the number of whom is as the sand of the sea. And 
they went up over the breadth of the earth, and com- 
passed the camp of the saints about, and the beloved city: 
and fire came down out of heaven, and devoured them. 
And the devil that deceived them was cast into the lake 
of fire and brimstone, where are also the beast and the 
false prophet; and they shall be tormented day and night 
for ever and ever” (Rev. 20: 1-3, 7-10). 


Thus it is evident, from God’s Word, that inasmuch 
as the kingdom age does not mark the end of Satan’s 
poisonous power, but only its temporary suspension, 

refore the serpent, which was used by Satan to 
cause the downfall of the human race and of all cre- 
ation, cannot share in the lifting of the curse from 
the rest of creation during that age. Yet the ser- 
pent’s poison, which in some species of snakes is 
fatal to human life, is,evidently done away with even 
during the kingdom age, for we note at the end of 
the verse quoted in Isaiah: “They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all mv holy mountain, saith Jehovah.” 


x 


Amy LeFeuvre’s Books 


In The Sunday School Times of November 25 
‘was published a valuable comment by Mrs. W. H. 
Griffith Thomas on the Children’s Book Week num- 
ber of the Times (the issue of October 28), and Mrs. 
Thomas gave an additional list of children’s books 
that she has found useful. In her comment she made 
the following statement: 

“] fear that-Miss LeFeuvre’s books are but little known 
in America. Indeed, it seems almost.impossible in the 
States nowadays to get books with a decided Christian 
flavor in the stories.” 


Now comes an interesting letter from Mr. William 
H. Wooster, Advertising Menager of the Fleming H. 
Revell Company, the well-known publishers; the 
Times gladly publishes Mr. Wooster’s correction of 
an inadvertent emphasis in Mrs. Thomas’ letter. He 
writes: 

In The Sunday School Times of November 25 there is 
a reference made to Amy LeFeuvre’s books which seems 
tather misleading. For twenty-five years the writer 
has been working hard to make Amy LeFeuvre’s books « 
popular in this country. We have published probably 
twelve or more of them. Several of these have been 
conspicuous successes; for instance: “Probable Sons,” 
“Teddy’s Button,” and “The Odd One.” Her other books, 
“Two Tramps,” “A Puzzling Pair,” and “A Thoughtless 
Seven” also continue to enjoy fair popularity. This 
year we are issuing her latest book, “The Most Won- 
derful Story,” which we announced in the very issue 
in which Mrs. Griffith Thomas’ article appeared. I am 
well aware that her statement appedred through acci- 
dent, for surely the readers of The Sunday School 
Times ought to know by now where to go for just this 
sort of literature! 

In addition, we have just published a new list of 
books, all of which contain the “decided Christian 
flavor” that Mrs. Griffith Thomas has been seeking. 
The list is entitled, “Before They Drop the Pilot,” and 
contains a carefully selected list of stories, biographies, 
books of adventure, talks for young folks, as well as 
hand-books for all who work among the young. We 
shall be only too glad to send a copy of this list to 
every reader of The Sunday School Times, postpaid, 
fipon application. 


The editors are glad to give prominence to this 
letter from the Revell Company, in view of the real 
service that publishing house has been rendering the 
readers of The Sunday School Times through its ad- 
vertising columns. Years ago some people mistakenly 
had the idea that, Times’ readers did not read and 
buy books! To-day the readers are so energetically 
demonstrating that they do read and buy books that 
the advertising columns of this paper are known 
throughout America as being one of the most ef- 
fective ways to reach the Christian homes and book- 
reading public of the land. There are few if any 
departments of The Sunday Sckool Times to whic 
more time, attention, and expense are devoted than 
its department of editorial book reviews; this, to- 
gether with the advertisements of book publishers, 
gives one a weekly opportunity not unlike a visit to 
the book stores of the large vities. And, as readers 
well know, no books can gain admission to the ad- 
vertising columns of The Sunday School Times un- 
less the editors are satisfied that they are sound and 
true in the faith. 
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who, having been brought to Christ, had dedi- 
cated his genius to his Lord and was being 
mightily used as a piano accompanist in great evan- 
gelistic meetings, and also as a composer of sacred 
music that was being sung to ay snot hymns by 
hundreds of thousands of persons throughout a con- 
tinent, slipped, and fell away from his first love for 
the Lord. Down he went, into old sins, until he was 
an outcast, set aside from all Christian service, and 
abandoned by his former Christian fellow-workers. 
John Wanamaker, “merchant prince,” “captain of 
industry,” brilliant superintendent and organizing 
head of one of the largest Sunday-schools in the 
world, with palatial homes in city and country, heard 
of the sad condition of the song evangelist. He sent 
for him, and lovingly, tenderly, searchingly, he talked 
with the fallen child of God. Then the two men 
kneeled together in prayer,’ and Mr. Wanamaker 
pleaded with God that he would forgive, cleanse, re- 
store, and keep the needy man. r. Wanamaker 
stayed by this man whom he had chosen to befriend 
until his prayers were answered, and the man had 
been restored by the grace of God and was enabled 
to walk again in the liberty wherewith Christ had 
set him free. Humanly speaking, if John Wana- 
maker had not taken the time and strength to enter 
into this personal evangelism and prayer ministry, 
this man might have lived and died a castaway. Yet 
it was only one of countless cases of such individual 
ministry, most of which were probably only. known to 
God, and Mr. Wanamaker, and the individual or 
humble family that was blessed. 


His Two Kinds of Life Work 


It is often hard for us to realize that a man can 
be a great executive, a great administrator, a man 
of such far-reaching public service that the nation 
and the world are constantly reminded of his con- 
tribution to his generation, and at the same time be 
an: individual friend to i:adividuals, pouring himself 
out in lavish ministry to one person at a time. But 
this was true of John Wanamaker, as it has been true 
of a few other great men who have combined the 
two kinds of life work to the same rare degree. The 

reat. Sunday-school, Bethany Presbyterian, which 

r. Wanamaker founded in Philadelphia, could never 
have been built up in any other way. It was the hu- 
man, pastoral, individual touch of John Wanamaker 
that was the secret of the growth and success and 
spiritual blessing of that Sunday-school. Multitudes 
of individuals and families in Philadelphia are thank- 
ing God to-day that it was so. ; 

, his great Philadelphia store with’ its six thous- 
and souls — one hesitates to say “employees,” for the 
workers there were Mr. Wanamaker’s associates, not 
merely his employees—there was this same _ indi- 
vidual friendship and fellowship with many in that 

reat establishment. A few years ago, while the new 
building was being erected little by little, while the 
business was kept going with rare administrative skill 
as the vast operation went on, the wife of the 
writer one day overheard a little group of saleswo- 
men, who were rearranging some shelves in the tem- 
porary quarters for their department, saying to each 
other, “I am sure he would be pleased with this; it 


Weve. te the last few years a talented musician 


is just the way he would like it.” Listening for a mo-. 


ment, she realized that they were talking about Mr. 
Wanamaker, and what they believed would be his 
personal interest in what they were doing. Then 
one of the saleswomen looked up, and said, “Oh, here 
he comes!” As Mr. Wanamaker drew near they 
called to him and asked him what he thought of the 
arrangement. He stopped and chatted in the most 
friendly way, and spoke heartily in his approval of 
the plan. And Mrs, Trumbull stood and watched the 
little group, talking together as informally and en- 
thusiastically as though they had been members of 
the same family circle. Then Mr. Wanamaker turned 
to one of the young women and asked how a certain 
member of her family was getting along. 

His love for the Lord Jesus Christ, and- his love 
for his fellowmen, were the dominant forces in Mr. 
Wanamaker’s life. A cynical business man once said 
to my father, Henry Clay Trumbull, who was one of 
Mr. Wanamaker’s closest personal friends, that “Wan- 
amaker just runs his Sunday-school as a good ad- 
vertisement of his store.” To which Dr. Trumbull 
replied that if Mr. Wanamaker had to choose between 
giving up his- store or his Sunday-school it would not 
take him a moment to decide, — the store would have 
to go. His Sunday-school was the overmastering in- 
terest of his life. During the four -years when he 
served in the Cabinet of President Harrison, as Post- 
master General, Mr. Wanamaker rarely missed a Sun- 
day in personally superintending the Philadelphia 
school, coming trom Washington to Philadelphia 
week after week in order to be in his place. It was 


he, by the. way, who as Postmaster General brought 
an end to the vicious use*of the United States mails 
by lotteries. 

Mr. Wanamaker continually gave others, when he 
was with them, the impression that he wanted to 
learn something from them, rather than that they 
could naturally and profitably learn from him. His 
humility, in this respect, was a life characteristic. It 
comes out in what he wrote about the call he gave 
to Henry Clay Trumbull in 1875, to become Editor 
of The Sunday School Times, as his words are quoted 
_ ie Howard’s “Life Story of Henry Clay Trum- 
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Soon after the war [wrote Mr. Wanamaker], The Sunday 
School Times, established by the American Sunday School 
Union, and edited by Professor John S. Hart of the Central 
High School, was transferred to private publishers. 

It finally fell into my hands more dead than alive, and 
I undertook its publication as a religious duty. 

Without thinking much about it, I actually felt at that 
time that inasmuch as my object in publishing it was not 
for personal gain, but solely to assist the work of the 
church in developing the Sunday-school, it was sure to 
prosper. 

This blindness lasted for more than three years, when I 
woke up to the fact that religious work, whatever its form, 
to be successful required the exercise of precisely the 
same talents as secular business. 

I immediately wrote for Mr. Trumbull to come, and it 
was he who kindled the light in the dark lamp whose 
Christian endeavor had been without any burn to it. 

Mr. Trumbull came to Philadelphia, and walked me round 
and round for a month to see whether it was likely that 
I would be able to stand up under the large undertaking 
I wanted him to assist with. 

His conclusion to come to Philadelphia brought along 
John D. Wattles, and we three wrought steadily upon the 
new foundations of The Sunday School Times, upon which 
its great structure of usefulness is built. For years I 
came in almost daily contact with Mr. Trumbull — Sundays 
as well as week days, for he and Mr. Wattles came regu- 
larly to Bethany and taught classes until they settled in 
the Walnut Street Presbyterian Church. Giving up the 
ownership of the Times entirely to them did not separate 
us; on the contrary, Mr. Trumbull constantly declared that 
no man could do his best work without some other man 
close to him to hold on to. To be yoke-fellow to the man 
who carried in his heart that great book “Friendship” was 
a great privilege. It enabled me to sometimes touch his 
life in perplexities, and at- times of-ill health with com- 
fort and relief, notably once when he charged me with 
driving him off to the Holy Land. He always said that 
his “Kadesh-barnea” was my doing. 


Mr. Wanamaker and Dr. Trumbull kept up their 
close friendship until the latter’s death in 1903. Their 
love for each other was peculiarly precious to each 
of them. 

In 1895 I went with my father to Karlsbad, in 
Central Europe, for his recupetation from over-work, 
and largely at Mr. Wanamaker’s urgent suggestion 
that he should make the trip; Mr. Wanamaker and 
his family were visiting Karlsbad at the time. I shall 
never forget the intimacy and love of those two men 
for each other, as it came out during the quiet weeks 
of rest in the little health resort in the Austrian Alps. 
Sometimes before breakfast Mr. Wanamaker would 
come across from his hotel*to the rooms where we 
were Staying, to show my father some particularly 
beautiful devotional passage in a book he had been 
reading, that had been specially blessed to him. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s deep love for the natural beat- 








> Ms. Wanamaker’s Prayers 


An Unusual Devotional Series for Times Readers 


Fifteen years ago one of the pastors of Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, the Rev. Robert Pogue, was so impressed by the utterly 
unusual character of the prayers offered by Mr. Wanamaker at 





the various services of the Sunday-school, the Bible Union, the’ 


Brotherhood, and other meetings, that he had a stenographer re- 
port many of them. When Mr. Wanamaker's permission was 
asked for the publication of the prayers, he expressed the wish 
that it be not done in his life time. To Mr. Pogue he wrote: 


I hesitate very much about printing prayers tkat 
were intended for the Lord’s ear and for people who 
belong to the family for which the prayers were uttered. 
There seems to be some vanity in the man that puts 
Prayers into a book, or some willingness to have 
praise, both of which seem distasteful to me . .~ . 
beg of you not to press me in regard to publishing the 
prayers. I could not explain to every one that my 
hand was not in the matter. After I bid farewell to 
earth it will be quite another thing. 


The release of this great soul in the Home Call from his Lord 


has now released these prayers for the large Christian public that 
will be eager to share in the blessings of the Bethany family. 


In next week's issue of the Times Mr. Pogue will give his own 
impressions of Mr. Wanamaker at prayer, and the frst of these 
brief prayers will be published. Thereafter one of Mr. Wana- 
maker's prayers will be given in each issue of The Sunday School 
Times, continuing for six months. 


ties of God’s marvelous world came out strongly dur- 
ing that Karlsbad visit. One morning a few of us 
were with him at a mountain resort in the open air 
for breakfast. He made us all come to a spot that 
he had selected, and look out across the great sweep 
of valley and mountain that lay before us in giant 
panorama. “Look at it,” said Mr. Wanamaker, “and 
then close your eyes. Now, with your eyes closed, 
let every detail of this wonderful picture be photo- 
graphed in your memory.” We did so, and I can 
remember that scene to this day, and, even more than 
the scene, the quiet, loving, child-like spirit of the 
man who was showing us the beauties of God’s 
own handiwork. 

At another time, in another distant part of the 
world, I had reason to be grateful to Mr. Wanamaker 
again, —it was while I was in Seoul, Korea, in the 
summer of 1920. He was not there, but a spacious 
Y. M. C. A. building which he had donated was 
there, in the heart of the Korean capital; and there 
I had the privilege of giving the Gospel message 
to a great audience of eager Korean men. Mr. Wan- 
amaker’s gifts to the foreign mission fields of the 
world were many. 


The Biggest Purchase He Ever Made 


Four years ago he told a little group of Christian 
business men of the biggest purchase he had ever 
made in his life. The group was the Business Men’s 
War Council of the Pocket Testament League, which 
was meeting in one of the dining-rooms of the Wan- 
amaker Store in Philadelphia. Mr. Twaddell, Treas- 
urer of the Council, had called on Mr. Wanamaker 
for a word. The incident was given in The Sunday 
School Times of June 29, 1918: 

While Postmaster-General of the United States, Mr. 
Wanamaker said, he had been permitted to make contracts 
involving millions of dollars, especially in arranging to 
have the mail to foreign countries carried in four ships 
built in Cramp’s Shipyard in Philadelphia, to sail under 
the American flag. He had, of course, made large pur- 
chases of property in his lifetime, involving other migions 
of dollars; and the buildings and ground in which the 
Testament League War Council was then meeting repre- 
sented a value approximating twenty million dollars. 

But it was when he was a boy in the country that he 
had made his biggest purchase. In a little mission Sunday- 
school of the Lutheran Church eleven-year-old John Wana- 
maker bought from his teacher, Mr. Hurlbut, a small red 
leather Bible, about eight inches long and six inches wide. 
This Bible cost two dollars and seventy-five cents, which 
the boy paid for in small instalments as he saved up his 
own money that he earned. 

Looking back over his life, Mr. Wanamaker told the 
Business Men’s War Council that that little red Bible 
was the foundation on which his life had been built, and 
that it had made possible all that had counted most in 
his life. He knew now that it was the greatest and most 
important and far-reaching purchase he had ever made; 
and every other investment of his life seemed to him, after 
mature years, only secondary. 


And Mr. Wanamaker stood for the whole Bible, 
to the day of his death. His position on the regret- 
table publication known as “The Shorter Bible” is 
well known. The question of including that book in 
the exhibits of the conventions af the Pennsylvania 
State Sabbath School Association was discussed, not 
long ago, at a meeting of the Board of Directors 
when Mr. Wanamaker was present, as Chairman of 
the Board. He at once said he believed that the 
Association ought never to admit the use or appear- 
ance in its convention book exhibits of “any work 
that mutilates the Bible.” 

The organized Sunday-school work held Mr. Wan- 
amaker’s interest throughout his life-time. It was 
when he was twenty years old that he heard, at a 
convention, of organizing mission Sunday-schools, and 
the next day he went to the American Stinday School 
Union and learned how to organize one; Bethany 
Sunday-school was the result. He was President of 
the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School Association 
from 1894 to 1906, and Chairman of its Executive 
Committee from 1906 to 1922. He was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the World’s Sunday School Association from 
1904 to 1920, and President from 1920 to 1922. 

In view of the nation-wide sorrow over Mr. Wan- 
amaker’s death, and the unprecedented recognition of 
his passing, on the part of the entire nation, it is in- 
teresting to recall an incident Dr. Trumbull used to 
like to tell. When quite a young man John Wana- 
maker was made a salaried Y. M. C. A. secretary, — 
the first such- secretary in America. People criti- 
cized the move severely, and said it was a shame to 
pay a thousand dollars a year to a young man to act 
as a Y. M. C. A. secretary when he could not earn as 
much as that in any other business. Both in direct 
Christian service, and in the business world, Mr. 
Wanamaker’s earnings since then would seem to have 
justified his earlier appointment. 

He was troubled, as so many were, during the lat- 
ter years of the war, by the tendency on the part 
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of many people to neglect or abandon Christian serv- 
ice for mere humanitarianism and patriotism. In 
ages of 1918 he wrote me a personal letter in which 
e said: 


There seems, at the present time, a kind of a fog over 
the ‘Church, Sunday-school, and Christian Endeavor life. 
People are believing that patriotic services and Red Cross 
work and humanity schemes come first and the Church 
comes last. ’ 

I feel like doing something desperate, and the first touch 
of it was on Saturday night, to send a night letter of sev- 
enty-five words to the leading Sunday-school man, in each 
of the counties of the state of Pennsylvania, to attend the 
Convention at Buffalo. 

I am writing this, however, only to ask you if you can 
suggest to me any book that has been printed, or paper, that 
has in it pictures of the recent Sunday-school buildings 
that have been built over the country. 

I want to get some ideas with the view of making some 
alterations at the Bethany building this summer. How 
can you help me? 


When I had written him, in reply, with some sug- 
stions as to building and architectural information 
in relation to present day Sunday-school buildings, 
he wrote me the following letter, which I prize: 
My dear old Friend, still dear: 

It is very kind of yow to take the trouble to do so much 
in the matter of starting me to try to improve the Bethany 
building, where you first attended Sunday-school, when 
you and your revered father came for several weeks be- 
fore you settled. [The present Editor of the Times was 
then three years old.] 

The new conditions of half a century since the Sunday- 
school building was erected compel a study of the present 
situation with a view of finding a way to do what is be- 
ing done by the architects in the new buildings being 
built for better service. : 

I thank you very much for what you have dore, and will 
be particularly pleased to have the suggestions that you 
may be able to make as intimated in your kindly letter. 

I should think your own thinking and that of Mr. Howard 
might be very useful, to have considered by a committee 
that I shall make to find a better way, if possible, to do 
our Sunday-school work. 

Very sincerely yours, 
John Wanamaker. 


It is good to remember that one reason for the 
great success of Mr Wanamaker’s Sunday-school is 
that it has always stood for the whole spel and 
the whole Book. The pastorate of its church, the 
Bethany Presbyterian, has included some of the most 
notable names of our generation, such as J. R. Mil- 
ler, Arthur T. Pierson, J. Wilbur Chapman, George F. 
Pentecost; and the present pastor, the Rev. A. Gordon 
MacLennan, is standing true to the historic succession 
and the fundamentals of “the faith once for all de- 
livered.” This confirms the results of the investiga- 
tion recently made by Mr. Hugh Cork, Ways of 
Working Editor of The Sunday School Times, to 
the effect that the largest Sunday-schools in America 
are those that have not turned aside to Modernism, 
but are standing by the Word which “abideth for- 
ever; . 

An interesting historical statement of Bethany Sun- 
day-school, personally authorized by Mr. Wanamaker 
some fifteen years ago at the dedicatory services of 
the Bethany Temple Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia, a branch of the old Bethany church, is as 
follows: 

It was on February 14, 1858, that Mr. John Wanamaker 
with two teachers and twenty-seven scholars organized the 
Bethany Sunday-school in two second-story rooms of the 
house 2135 South Street where the John Wanamaker Branch 
of the Free Library of Philadelphia now stands. Very soon 
the rooms, halls, and stairways were crowded with scholars, 
making other quarters necessary. 

Five months later, July 18, the school ‘moved to a tent 
erected on the north side of South Street west of Twenty- 
first Street, and the canvas church was crowded with a 
motley audience of over three hundred children with their 
parents and friends. Old people tottering on the verge of 
the grave, mothers with babes in their arms, young men 
and maidens, all eagerly listened to the Gospel story. 

On the eighteenth’ of the following October the corner- 
stone of the Bethany Chapel was laid on the lot where 
the tent was pitched, and on January 27, 1859, the Chapel, 
Measuring 40 x 60 feet, and costing $3,700 was dedicated. 
The Sunday-school membership had grown in less than one 
year from two teachers and twenty-seven scholars to sev- 
enteen teachers and two hundred and seventy-five scholars. 

On September as, 1865, the Bethany Presbyterian Church 
was organized with seventy-seven members, sixty on pro- 
fession and seventeen by letter. The Rev. Samuel T. 
Lowrie was the first pastor. 

The first of the present Bethany buildings at Twenty- 
second and Bainbridge Streets was dedicated February 13, 
1870, The Sunday-school building, which covers the en- 
tire end of the square, has forty-eight rooms with a total 
seating capacity of three thousand and twenty. The 
church auditorium adjoining the Sunday-school has a 
seating capacity of two thousand three hundred. 


There has never been any such funeral of a pri- 
vate citizen in the history of Philadelphia, probably 
not in the history of any other American city, as 
that to which thousands went on Thursday afternoon, 
December 14, at the church which Mr. anamaker 
founded in the lower part of the city. For several 
hours before the service the many thousands who 
wished for a last look of their old friend were per- 
mitted to see his body as it lay at rest. And at the 
head of the long line of men and women who thus 
came to pay loving tribute was a woman seventy-four 
years old, Sarah A. Kincaide, who was one of Mr. 
Vanamaker’s first Sunday-school pupils and who for 
sixty-five years continued as a member of his Bible 
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class. In Mr. Wanamaker’s hand was an old, much 
worn Bible upon the cover of which were the words: 
“Bethany Sunday-school. Presented to Mr. John 
Wanamaker, Our Superintendent, 1871.” 

Nor has there been any other instance when the 
death of a layman, who held no public office save his 
single term as Postmaster General, has been so rec- 
ognized by municipal, state, and federal governments, 
and by public and private institutions and individuals, 
John Wanamaker was undoubtedly America’s great- 
est private citizen and Christian layman, but he never 

ave any intimation that he knew this. What he 

ew was the true glory of His life was Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified, as his personal Saviour gnd Lord. 

PHILADELPHIA. 








The Little Sermon 


By Henry W. Frost, D.D. 
Director for North America of the China Inland Mission 














Every place whereon the goles of your feet shall 
tread shall be yours: from the wilderness and Leba- 
non, from the river, the river Euphrates, even unto 
the uttermost sea shall your coast be (Deut, 11:24). 


JSRAEL. even in her palmiest days, never posses- 
sed her possessions. God had given her a vast 
territory, from Lebanon to the southern wilderness 
and from the river of Egypt to the Euphrates. But 
the most that that people ever secured was the cen- 
tral and western section of this vast expanse. From 
first to last, she was satisfied with a small part of the 
great whole. If she could eke out an existence, could 
ave a king upon the throne like the other nations, 
and could possess a temple magnifical, she was well 
content. As for the larger things, the things that 
reached northward and seuthward, eastward and 
westward, the things that looked toward the whole 
earth and would make her a universal blessing, she 
never troubled either to long for or endeavor to 
secure them. And in taking such a course she did 
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far more than deprive herself of advantages; she 
actually became a robber of For Jehovah had 
promised her a great land in order that she might be 
a great people; and this not simply for her good, 
but also and particularly for his glory. It is sad 
to think of what she might have been and done and 
of what she failed to be and do; and it is still more 
sad to think of what she might have brought to God 
and what she failed to bring to him. And so Israel, 
seeking for little things, got exactly what she sought, 
—a shriveled up existence, and, at last, the judgment 
of God. How pathetic the story is, especially when it 
might have been so different. 3 
fore utterly condemning Israel, may we ask 


ourselves how far we have possessed our possessions, 


If one wants to know just what these are, he can 
find it out by turning to Paul’s letter to the Ephe- 
sians, the third chapter and the seventeenth verse 
onward: “That Christ may dwell in your hearts by 
faith: that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, 
may be able to comprehend with all saints what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, and height; and 
to know the love of Christ, which passeth ert om 
that ye might be filled with all the fulness of Sg 
This is indeed “a land of far distances,” where no eye 
can see from the’center of it to its utmost bound. It is 
broader than the earth, deeper than the sea, and higher 
that the heavens, It is Infinitude — measureless, incal- 
culable, exhaustless, and eternal. And it is all for us, 
What a land of inheritance God has given to us in 
Christ. But alas! the most of us have chosen a lit- 
tle plot. of ground, just big enough to contain our 
snug house and pretty garden, and with this we are 
altogether content! There can be no doubt about the 
fact that we need to hear the vdice which spoke to 
Abraham of old, “Lift up now thine eyes, and look 
from the place where thou art northward; and south- 
ward, and eastward, and westward; for all the land 
which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy 
seed forever” (Gen. 13:14, 15). And when we have 
seen our goodly land in Christ, we need to do, spir- 
itually speaking, what Abraham did, physically speak- 
ing, who. rose, pitched his tent in the center of his 
inheritance and took possession of what God had 
given to him. 
Princeton, N. J. 














Making Common Things into Preachers 


Object teachers use curiosity as the mother of attention 
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dren do when they play. They make their 

dolls talk to them. They hear what they say. 
They make things into preachers. Play the same 
game, and they will play with you. Now, let us 
summon some common things and other things and 
clothe them in the prophet’s garb, let them show us 
truth. Upor a piece of paper write the words “My 
sins.” Place it upon the open palm and say, “My 
sins are on me, they will sink me into darkness at 
last. -Some one must take them off my soul or I 
am lost forever.” A little girl came home from the 
mission meeting one night greatly troubled because 
her father had not decided for Christ that night. She 
went to bed with a troubled heart, and in her dream 
she thought she saw a group of angels pass into her 
father’s room. As she followed after them, she 
thought she heard them say, “It cannot be done. 
There are not enough angels in Heaven to do it. He 
is too heavy for the angels,” and as she drew closer 
she saw they were trying to lift him up in their arms 
and take him to Heaven, but she saw they had given 
up their task. They were leaving him alone, saying, 
“He is too heavy for the angels because his sins hold 
him down.” ‘ 

When the morning came she told her father the 
dream, and said, “Father, you are too heavy for the 
angels, you cannot go to Heaven in your sins.” ‘This 
new way of putting it was used by the Spirit of God 
to bring him rag, Fath After you have used _ this 
story say, “What shall we do with our sins? What 
does God say he does with our sins?” He says, “I 
will cast thy sins behind my hack.” That is what he 
does with forgiven sins, and at this moment cast the 
prose with the words “My sins” written upon it be- 

ind your back. This is what God will do with sins 
confessed. 

It is effective occasionally to keep the object out 
of sight for a little time. Let them wonder what 
the object lesson might be. An old teacher of mine 
who planted in my Garden of Memory the first les- 
sons of truth would bring a black bag to Sunday- 
school with her, and would say to us boys, “After 
the lesson is over, I have something in this bag I shall 
be glad to show you.” This was a royal way of 
holding the attention of the boys, and it was a prac- 
tical way of working the law of expectation,—a 
mighty active law in the active days of the “teener.” 
Anticipation to a child has the pull of the enchanter’s 
tones. Anticipation is the new Pied Piper. The 
Pipes have a mystic call and we listened and waited, 
and our eyes bulged out of our heads as we at last 


M’srs things preach. This is just what chil- 


gazed upon the contents of the black bag. One Sat- 
urday morning she met me in the street, and said the 
next Sunday she would bring the black bag with her 
and there would be something in it the like of which 
we had never seen before. That was news enough 
to push me to the homes of all the scholars and tell 
them the black bag would be working next Sunday. 

The next Sunday morning all the boys were in 
their places, and the black bag was there ioe. It was 
the first thing in our thought. After the lesson was 
over she brought forth from the bag a little Chinese 
idol which some returned missionary had lent her 
for that hour. It was a great lesson taught in a great 
way, by a great teacher. She knew nothing about 
the modern theories of teaching. They had not yet 
tumbled out of the cradle of their nativity, but she 
did know a lot about boys. She did know that curi- 
osity was the mother of attention. 

That is a mountain of wisdom. Put your simple 
object under cover for the-first part of the lesson. 
This will arouse their curiosity. This will bring 
forth attention, and then, open the “black bag.” This 
is a New Testament method. Jesus once blessed this 
method by crowning with salvation Zacchaeus, the lit- 
tle man who went up into the tree to “see Jesus.” 
That was curiosity. He came down the tree to Jesus 
—that was salvation. Up the ladder of curiosity his 
feet carried him, and down the golden stairway of 
salvation he came to the feet of Jesus. How often 
in the olden days, people went to revival meetings to 
laugh and scoff and look, but_remained to pray and 
were saved. Let me repeat, Curiosity is the mother 
of attention. Do not forget this mother, and the black 


2. 

Here is another lesson that speaks with a prophet’s 
voice. Secure a number of colored sibbons about 
one inch wide and twelve inches long. Fasten them 
together in the following order. First ribbon should 
be Black. That stands for our sins, black as night 
and dead black, ‘because sin is a deadly thing. The 
next color should be Red. This stands for the blood 
of Jesus, the only power that will wash away the 
black of sin. The next color should be White. This 
stands for the heart that has been washed by the 
Blood. The next color should be Green, This stands 
for fruitfulness. It is the green branch which bears 
fruit. Jesus expects his disciples to bear fruit after 
they have been made white. The next color should 
be Blue, which stands for loyalty, “True Blue.” The 
next color should be Purple. This stands for royalty. 
We become members. of God’s family, and are aeti- 
dren of the King. The next color should be Gray, 
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Lesson for January 14 
Luke 14 


This stands for humility and unworldliness. The last 
color should be Golden Yellow. This stands for 
Heaven, where the streets are paved with gold, and 
on which by God’s good grace we all expect to walk 
in peace. Teach the children the meaning of. the 
colors and cause them to remember their order, which 
fixes the Bible order of truth. 

These are the Gospel stations of the cross. A 
beautiful closing truth can be given by doing the fol- 
lowing lesson. You may call it “The Lamplighter’s 
Good Night.” a 

Place on the table a number of candles in‘ a 
straight row. Darken the room, and gause a little 
boy to enter in a quiet and dignified manner, bearing a 
lighted taper. Direct ‘him to light one candle after 
the other and then slowly retire, and in so doing he 
has left a procession of flickering stars in his track. 
He has gone, but the lights he left still blaze on 
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snd re He is “Remembered by what he has 
one. 

Here my task ends, dnd here may your task begin 
with a holy zeal. Christ once said to Peter, “Feed 
my sheep,” and this he did with great glory. Christ 
said to Peter first, “Feed my lambs.” Did Peter ever 
do this? We have no Scriptural proof that he ever 
did. I think he was like the most of us—he forgot 
the lambs. From this hour forth open your ears 
to the call of the lambs. Bring the tru‘h up to the 
level of their eyes. Cause God’s most wonderful peo- 
ple, the wonderful little people, to see the most won- 
derful truth with their most wonderful eyes. “Feed 
my lambs” by placing the truth on the level of their 
eyes. Remember that it is a sinful thing to be un- 
interesting when you are talking about God’s truth 
to children. Feed my lambs, lest we forget. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


























Instead of claiming indemnity for the 
bandit experience 











Preaching Christ to the Governor’s Agent 
By Mrs. F. Howard Taylor 











**With P’u and His Brigands’’ is the title of the book in which this unusual story of missionary experience now 

appears in permanent form. It contains a frontispiece and a map of the territory over which the brigands ranged 

with their prisoner, and it may be ordered from The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, at 75 cents, postpaid. 


(Continued from last week) 


HE next thing we knew about P’u and his 
brigands was, that they were in the service of 
Marshal T’ang, pursuing the rie forces of 
the late Government toward the west. n one of 
the main streets of the capital, outside the south gate, 
a huge flag announced the headquarters of “General 
Wu,” the other bandit-chief, who had returned with 
the widow of Yang Tien-fuh. So they were rein- 
stated. But brigandage was far from being at an end in 
the province, and Marshal T’ang had no easy task 
before him. : 

Qur one contact with him before leaving for the 
Missionary Conference in Shanghai was interesting. 
He had inquired of the British Consul whether we 
were making any claims for compensation, and had 
seemed perplexed on learning that we were not, and 
that we should probably decline any indemnity offered 
to us personally. Seeing that he would be relieved 
if something of this nature could be arranged, the 
Consul suggested that there could be no difficulty in 
making a contribution to the China Inland Mission, 
if he desired to do so. This met the situation and 
gave opportunity for quite a little ceremony. First 
came the Governor’s card, brought by a special mes- 
senger. Then a thick packet of notes arrived, six 
hundred dollars, with more cards and compliments. 
Finally, the Commissioner of Foreign Affairs appeared 
with profuse apologies that the Governor was pre- 
vented from coming in person. ; 

“Sin-k’u, sin-k’u,’ he exclaimed again and again: 
“You have greatly suffered, greatly suffered!” 

He was surprised to see us bright and well, and 
still more so that we had no complaints to make. 
His friendliness gave opportunity for telling of the 
peace in which our hearts had been kept, and of the 
joy of knowing the living God as our Father, a real 
Father, in and through the Lord Jesus Christ. We 
spoke of him as an ever-present Saviour and Friend, 
drawn on by the interest with which the Commis- 
sioner listened. Altogether it was an unusual expe- 
rience, and ended with an unusual request. For when 
we asked him to convey our thanks to Marshal T’ang 
for his donation, a receipt for which would be sent 
him from the mission-headquarters in Shanghai, he 
said earnestly: 

“There is one thing in which the Governor would 
be glad of your help. He instructed me to ask you 
to make known to your friends at the coast h’s in- 
tention to use every effort to pacify the province and 


‘put an end te brigandage. Please tell everybody, and 


ask them to believe that he is doing his best in this 
important matter.” 

To those of us who heard it, the request came as 
a strong appeal for prayer, an appeal one is thankful 
to pass on. If only this heathen Governor, forceful 
and ambitious as he is, could.enter into the new life 
that has come to General Feng, now Governor of 
Honan, and thousands of his Christian officers and 
men, brigahdage and many other evils in Yiinnan 
would soon be conquered. This is what China needs 
to meet her problems— lives changed from within by 
the only power that can transform, the power of Re- 
deeming Love. Meanwhile the condition in very 
many places is appalling. 

Far from improving since we left the province, 
brigandage seems on the increase. Fresh robber- 
leaders have sprung up, and by ever worse excesses 
have made themselves a name. Of one of these, a man 
named Chang, Mr. Allen wrote in April: 

“He and about thirty followers met a thousand of 
Ku’s men in a gully, scared them and captured four 
quick-firing guns. In the panic the soldiers gave 
over their rifles, about a thousand of them. An offi- 
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cer was killed and some hundred of the soldiers 
joined Chang, who now has a following of about four 
thousand, nominally under T’ang. He is at Siao-kai- 
tsi, in the cgpter of the Song-ming-chow plain. His 
doings are execrable. Wherever he and his men go, 
the local people have to provide for them. Then all, 
even the poor, have to supply money, the rich being 
mulcted hundreds and thousands of dollars. He 
goes farther still—for he has a prison there, at 
Siao-kai-tsi, the finest mest in the net. The oppres- 
sion is perfect. Horses and mules are taken off also.” 

All this is going on a few miles only from the 
home of Mr. and Mrs, Parker among the Ko-pu tribe 
in the mountains —the home from which Mr. Parker 
was taken a few weeks after their marriage, by P’u 
and his band in August, 1921. Missionary work in 
China is costly in these days, in many parts of the 
interior. It means exposure to such risks, and to 
the even greater dangers of civil war. The strain 
upon not a few of our fellow-workers can hardly 
be imagined, unless one has faced similar conditions. 
For this reason among others we are thankful for 
the experiences that came to us in Yiinnan, and 
thankful to have been enabled to tell of them in writ- 
ing. The situation calls for. practical sympathy and 
earnest prayer, the exercise of hearts in which the 
Holy Spirit is himself interceding. For this day of 
distress in China is a day of wonderful opportun- 
ity opportunity for proving the keeping power of 
God ourselves, and for making him known in this 
real way to multitudes who turn to us in their ex- 
tremity. It is surely a remarkable fact that while 
eighty to a hundred members of the China Inland 
Mission are known to have been in imminent peril 
through brigandage or civil war within the last few 
years, not one life has been sacrificed nor any serious 
injury sustained. God is unto us still “a God of de- 
liverances” ; but while thankfully recognizing his pro- 
tecting care, should we not feel our responsibil'ty to 
strengthen those who are at the front of the battle? 

Think of what it means to parents with a little 
child to pass through the ordeal told in the following 
letter. The fighting took place after our deliverance, 
in a district we had previously visited in the neigh- 
boring province of Kwei-chow. Only the latter part 
of the account is given. 

“About eleven o'clock on the morning of the 31st 
[March, 1922] we heard what we took to be the |set- 
ting off of fire-crackers outside the east gate of the 
city. We soon found, however, that it was something 
more serious than crackers, and that fighting had ‘be- 
gun. between Liu’s army and a force that had been 
sent from the capital to meet them. Hard fighting 
continued for some time, after which Liu’s men re- 
treated inside the city and closed the gates. The 
others established themselves on several hills outside 
the wall, from which they were able to look down 
into the city — Anshuen lying in a sort of nest among 
the hills. 

“Fighting then continued in earnest, and we began 
to realize what warfare really is. Lead and ‘steel 
bullets came whizzing about us from all quarters. 
We had to keep low down to avoid them. Reports 
began to come in of this or that civilian being killed 
or seriously injured, and our compound was soon 
thronging with refugees, women and children. The 
fighting continued like this alf-day and night, and it 
seemed awful to those of us who had never before 
had such an experience. We dared not venture up- 
stairs, and had to sleep on the floor even in the down- 
stairs rooms, ... Next day breught no change. Fight- 
ing went on as hard as ever, the soldiers outside mak- 
ing a desperate attempt to get into the city, but with- 
out success. This went on for twelve days — more 
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or less continuous fighting—only it became more 
frightful when the heavy artillery sent from the 
capital began to get into action. The report of these 
guns outside the city sent a shiver through one every 
time they were fired, and very often bullets came 
dangerously near. One evening while Mrs. Schlichter 
was in a room considered to be the safest in the 
house, a huge shot from.one of these guns struck 
the verandah outside, not two feet from-where she 
was sitting. . , . Several smashed into the bedrooms 
and other parts of the house... . 

“During this time we were exposed to other dan- 
gers than that of shot and shell, for General Liu had 
hired robber bands to help him, and there was grave 
fear of these men breaking out and looting the city. 
In fact they did begin, and it was only hy prompt 
action on the part of the military that they were re- 
strained. Several of the offenders were put to death 
in various ways, right on the public thoroughfare, 
as a warning to others... . 

“We thank God for the privilege we had of giving 
the Gospel to the refugees who were in our premises 
through all the fighting, and pray that the seed sown 
at that time may have fallen into good ground. The 
circumstances that had brought them in made them 
the more ready to listen, and not a few said they 
were sure it was our God who had preserved them 
all from injury. ... 


(To be concluded in next week’s issue) 
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By Robert Harkness 
Chorus A paniment. Part 6 
The Pedal in Gospel Song A i t.—The 





question may be asked, “When playing Gospel songs 
on the piano should the pedal be pushed down at 
the beginning of each measure and taken up at the 
end, continuing in the same manner throughout the 
song?” 

The principal function of the pedal is to sustain 

tones. The dampers over the wires drop back on 
them as soon as the fingers leave the keys and stop 
their vibrations, or, in the ordinary understanding, 
stop the sound. If a key is held down, the tone con- 
tinues for some little time. The same result is se- 
cured when the pedal is depressed at the same in- 
stant the key is struck. If several keys are struck 
in succession the tones are well merged into one 
another, and if they are all of the same harmony the 
effect is agreeable. If, however, they represent dif- 
fering harmonies, the effect is exceedingly disagree- 
able. Imagine the jargon, therefore, if four chords 
occur in a measure in a Gospel song, as is sometimes 
the case, and each belonging to a different harmony, 
and they are all merged into each other by means 
of the pedal. 
_ One of the elementary rules of pedal usage is that 
it must be changed with each change of harmony. 
This must be your first rule. Unless all the chords in 
a single measure belong to the same harmony, the 
pedal should ‘not be held throughout. In order to 
produce a chord legato, the pedal is often held until 
a chord is struck, then instantly raised to shut the 
dampers on the preceding chord, and stop their vi- 
brations, and as instantly depressed to open the 
dampers on the new chord: This requires a great 
deal of careful and studious practise in order to be- 
come expert. It should be practised very slowly while 
you listen intently, until after a time you will acquire 
the habit of doing it almost automatically. 


Bad Pedaling Habits. How to Correct Them.— 
Students often conclude that their pedaling is good 
from not realizing how bad it really is. In the ma- 
jority of cases this is due to an automatic pressure 
of the foot which has become automatic through long 
and thoughtless use. There is a little test that stu- 
dents with bad pedaling habits can make use of which 
will enable them to discover whether or not the right 
foot is fulfilling its proper function. 

The first thing to do is to make the'right foot 
thoroughly conscious of what it is doing; the sec- 
ond, to make sure that the pedal is allowed to rise 
as far as possible. Cross the left leg over the right; 
the unaccustomed pressure makes the right foot 
acutely conscious of what it is doigg. The muscles 
of the right leg will now take care that the pedal 
comes up as it should, making a clear, distinct separa- 
tion on the non-harmonious tones. The resulting dif- 
ference from the accustomed manner of pedaling may 
be so great that the tones will’seem unpleasantly clear 
to the ear which is used to a slovenly blur. Perhaps 
the pedal was not lifted in just the right place, per- 
haps it was depressed too soon; all the mistakes of 
careless pedaling tend to force themselves on onc’s 
consciousness. fi is rematkable how the extra ten- 
sion of the leg sharpens all the faculties and puts 
them on the qui vive. Try this little test the next 
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time you play a piece and see if your right foot is 
not interfering with the clarity in your playing. 

Helpful Pedal Exercise.—Strangely enough, amid 
the myriad exercises for the fingers, there is seldom 
a hint of the co-operation of the foot. 

ome critic has said that of every ten amateurs, 
nine use the pedal badly, and the tenth does not use 
it at all. Surely, after all these later years of good 
teaching, too “sweeping a condemnation to be applied 
to the dillettante efforts of to-day; but the fact re- 
mains that too much piano playing, otherwise good, 
is blurred and distorted by misuse of the pedal, while 
here and there a timorous amateur, recognizing the 
evils of its abuse, weakly declines its aid, and offers 
a tame and colorless performance which a little 
knowledge of how to produce pedal effects would 
have rendered artistic and pleasing. ; 

Even after the necessity of the use of the damper 
pedal for artistic effects has been fully recognized 
and indicated in most pianoforte compositions, the 
directions seem to imply that it was immaterial 
whether the foot motion was made at the moment 
corsoupanens to the initial or at that corresponding 
to the final letter of the abbreviated word. That is, 
whether before, simultaneously with, or after the 
stroke of the finger upon the key. In the initiation of 
the tone-sustaining power of the pedal at the begin- 
ning or at the end of this fractional interval of a time 
beat lies much of the difference between a really ar- 


Practical 
‘hundred, both pressure and release of the 
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tistic performance and the merely correct translation 
into sounds of notes arranged in rhythmical sequence. 
Exercises.—Ihn ninety-nine cases out of a 
dal should 
immediately follow the striking of the key, instead 
of coinciding with it. If the pedal is released exactly 
at the moment the finger touches the key, it will fail 
to bridge over the little gap between the new tone 
and the preceding one; especially if the player is 
nervous and inclined to hasten every motion. If it 
is pressed down simultaneously with the finger attack, 
some vibrations of the preceding tone will surely be 
cagint in with the new one, with blurring and most 
unpleasant effect. Py 
Now take some simple melody and play it with a 
single finger — first without the pedal, and then by 
its co-operation joining the disconnected tones to a 
erfect legato, It will be found that to make this 
perfect connection it is necessary to change the pedal 
not exactly with the copnt, but an instant after; this 
is what is meant by Dlaying the pedal out of time. 
The defect of faulty edatin is quite as often that 
of too speedy release by the fgot as that of continu- 
ing the pressure too long. This should be practised 
at first quite slowly, but the tempo gradually increased 
as much as possible. A few minutes daily will soon 
establish the habit of necessary deliberation in the 
use of the pedal. 
Los ANGELES, CAL, 
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What Our School Gained from a Convention 
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least bit interested in sending delegates to the 

Sunday-school convention. We had tried send- 
ing them on previous occasions, and so far as we 
could see neither our school nor our delegates had 
been benefited. 

To tell you the truth, every convention I had ever 
been to bewildered and discouraged me, because the 
speakers and leaders talked above my head. They 
mever somehow reached our problems. Indeed, we 
folks in the rural districts have problems all our own, 
and city folks can’t tell us what to do. 

All our members lived two and four and six miles 
away from the church, and we used our little one- 
room church for the Sunday-school. Why, I’ve asked 
those leaders at the convention: “What would you do 
in a case like this? Suppose your nearest neighbor 
lived four miles away and you lived six miles from 
the church. You are a teacher, secretary of the Sun- 
day-school, organist, and superintendent. Suppose 
the roads are so bad six months in the year that 
only about one-fourth of the people can get to church 
at all, and three months of the year folks who could 
be of any help go away somewhere for the summer, 
what could you accomplish the other three months?” 
That was a problem to knit any city worker’s brow, 
and cause him to stammer out, “Well, that is a prob- 
lem all your own.” 

So you see why I was not enthusiastic about going 
to the convention. The secretary of the district wrote 
me: “It’s going to be different this time. We are 
going to have the convention at Irwinton. That’s 
close by you. The Irwinton folks will entertain us, 
and workers are to be there who are well acquainted 
with your problems. Be sure to be ready. e are 
going to send a truck for you and others if-you will 
come.” 

Of course, I couldn’t resist an invitation like that. 
Curiosity, if not real interest, would have taken me 
to meet a fellow-worker who was acquainted with 
my’ problems. 

Three of us were in earnest and decided to go. We 
entered into a prayer league for each other and for 
the one who was to help us and for the convention. 
We prayed: “O God, thou knowest our need; thou 
knowest our helplessness and our ignorance; show us 
that in our strength it is impossible to accomplish our 
task; but with thee all things are possible. O God, 
teach us how to pray. Into thy presence we come 
for ourselves’ and our people. Thou alone canst lead.” 

The truck came. To our surprise it was full of 

eople, but three places had been saved for us. We 
ad a delightful time going. The roads were rough, 
but every one was in a good humor. We sang our 
way along. I was praising God in my heart for the 
new way of getting folks to meeting. I didn’t know 
the leaders were carrying us in the truck to show us 
that there was a way to get folks to Sunday-school. 
‘Let all the people praise thee; then shall the earth 
yield her increase ; and God even our God shall -bless 
us,” kept ringing in my ears. | 

What a stupid thing I'd been. Why hadn't we 
thought of having a truck to haul the folks to church 
and to Sunday-school and to socials? The county 
had been made over with the consolidation of the, 
public schools. The week-day children were being 


() ies is a rural school, and we were not the 


hauled to school in trucks. If it was good for them, 





why wasn’t it the very thing fot the Sunday-school? 
I was learning something from the convention be- 
fore it was started. Three and one-half miles from 
Irwinton we were stuck in the mud. While the-men 
worked to get us out, one of the women I did not 
know said: “What about starting a good roads as- 
seciation? The county commissioners will help if 
they see we are in earnest. You know we have been 
doing our work backwards anyway. What we need 
to do is to make a way for the folks to get to us; 
then we can teach them something,” : 

That woman was a stranger to me, but the way 
she said “we” just drew her right then and there to 
me. I found out afterwards that she was one of the 
leaders who had come to help us. Some one sug- 
gested, “Couldn’t we unite forces with the public 
schools and pay half the expenses of the truck?” 
“Why, of course, we can; let’s appoint a committee 
right now to meet with the school board.” 

On we went. The Lord was teaching us the way, 
because we had confessed that he was the only one 
who could teach us. He’d been showing me every 
day since I'd decided to go to the convention the 
privilege and the power of prayer. 

The convention folks were getting ready to come 
after us when-up we drove. We told them we women 
had already had a meefing on the way. They were 
interested, and said they’d gladly come in on that, 
so we knew our organization was sure, and we kept 
praising God in our hearts, learning that praise as 
well as prayer changes things. 

We went into the church, and we were glad be- 
cause of the crowd. But we were told the reason 
there were so few young people there was because 
another denomination had heard about this meeting, 
so they planned an all-day picnic in another part of 
the county to draw our young people away. Then 
the Lord showed me that wasn’t his will or his way, 
and I made up my mind right then and there that I 
was going to pray to him to take every bit of bitter- 
ness and narrowness out of my heart and out of-the 
hearts of all the folks in our county and district. We 
never could get anywhere if we were to have re- 
ligious divisions; we must begin to build up com- 
munity unity. That’s another thing we needed along 
with trucks and good roads. 

I thought to myself as I took my seat, “If I’ve 
learned this much before the convention begins, maybe 
I won’t be able to hold all they’re going to teach 
me.” 

We already had a printed program, and the three 
of us had divided the work, and knew just which 
speaker we wanted to hear. After the opening serv- 
ice, I went with one group to hear “How to conduct 
a Sunday-school of the one-room type”; one of the 
delegates went to hear about “The Sunday-school 
and Missions”; the other one to “Social Activities.” 
At noon every one went to the devotional service on 
“The Secret of a Prayer Life” and at night we heard 
a talk on “Community Activities.” 

It was a beautiful spring day, so we could meet 
in groups out under the trees. “Wouldn’t this be an 
ideal school room for the primaries and beginners?” 
began my leader. “Why stay indoors with the lit- 
tle folks anyway? Of course, on rainy days and very 
cold days, you cannot do it, but you can provide 
against those days by having screens so that you can 
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cut yourself off fromthe rest of the folks. All other 
groups can-do the same. You can order screens 
rom your school board or make them.” 

- If she hadn’t said one other word, I would have 
been repaid for coming to that convention. I couldn’t 


— to tell you all the new things she told us, but © 
I'll try to sum them up, 


for I believe there are plenty 
of rural teachers who'd like to know about them. 


1. Have comfortable seats for primaries and be- 
ginners. You need not expect children any more 
than grown people to be attentive if they are not 
comfortable, 


_2. Keep your building and grounds in good _con- 
dition. Guide the children and young people in beau- 
tifying the church grounds. Have pleasant rivalry 
a departments in planting flowers and shrub- 

ry. 

3. See that windows are kept clean, with no broken 
panes. 


4. Give your Sunday-school a cheerful atmosphere 
with pictures and flowers. 


5. Grade your school as public schools are graded. 


6. Have blackboards. You can have them of beaver 
board painted with black. 


7. Have each officer and teacher read at least one 
approved book a year. : 


8. Have a missionary committee with missionary 
program.and missionary offering once a month. 


9. Have week-day activities. Teach children and 
grown-ups to give outward expression to an inward 
grace in their: home life, in théir church, and their 
community. - 

10. Do not degrade your Sunday-school with dance- 
a-jig cheap music. Teach real hymns. 


I tell you, that leader was wonderful! I' could 
tell she’d done things herself. She had experience 
and knew what slfe was talking about. And would 
you believe it, when we went back to the church in 
the. afternoon, instead of going out under the trees, 
we had a practical demonstration of a graded school 
in the building. Those Irwinton people had been let 
in on it beforehand, and they were prepared with the 
screens. I couldn’t believe my eyes when they be- 
gan putting them up, buf I decided Bethel was go- 
ing to have screens in addition to good roads and 
trucks and community spirit. 

I was so happy I could hardly hold myself in to 
wait to find out what the others had learned, but 
I just kept praising the Lord in my heart for: bring- 
ing these folks to us. I found out the others got as 
much as I did from their leaders. It is impossible 
to tell you all about this paper, but the three of us 
learned enough to run us for sometime. 

That expert, as they called him, on “Rural Activ. 
ities” told us about: 


. Rural Surveys. 

. Good Roads Associations, 
How to get trucks. 
Community ane. 

. Pageants and plays. 

. Parent-Teacher Socials. 
Mother and Daughter Socials, 
. Father and Son Banquets, 
Story Telling Hour. 

10. A Mystery Ramble. 
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_ In. Class and School Picnics. 
The prayer hour was the best of all. I thought I 


knew something about prayer and its possibilities, 
but I found out I didn’t know anything. Everything 
I was to accomplish after this was to be with, prayer. 

And it’s so. This convention was a year and 
a half ago. It all seemed so easy whife those workers 
were talking, and I was patee but I found I must 
hold close fellowship with my Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Many hours my fellow-workers and I spent 
with him before going to accomplish our tasks. 
Others joined our secret prayer circle, and there was 
. great spiritual awakening. Prayer is work, but 
it pays. 

We have our truck and good roads and the people. 
Our school is graded, and when we can we have 
separate departmental opening services. We meet in 
God’s out of doors, and when we cannot we use our 
screens. 

The membership has grown from twenty-six to two 
hundred and five. Two members of our school re- 
cently attended a Standard Training School. We 
had a Sunday-school supper, or banquet, when they 
returned to us, and we listened with open minds and 
hearts to all the new things that have been added to 
Sunday-school activities — Vacation Day Schools, 
Summer Training Schools, Denominational Co-oper- 
ation or County Community Work, and separate De- 
partmental Work. 

Our workers at headquarters are specializing on 
“Rural Problems,” so we shall never hesitate again 
about attending a convention. The next one is to 
be held the fifth Sunday in July in our own little 
church. It’s going to take three trucks to bring the 
people to us this time, because the Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, and Episcopalians are uniting. 
What hath God wrought! May God’s richest bless- 
ings rest upon us all! 


Macon, Ga. 
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LESSON 2. JANUARY 14. JESUS TEACHING HUMILITY 


Golden Text.—God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.—1 Peter §: 5 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Howard A. Banks 
Getting Started in Class 


; AT do we talk about when we are invited 
out to dine? Do any of the other guests ever 
discover that we are Christians? In The Sun- 

day School Times of November 12, 1921, there ap- 
peared an article by United States Senator Selden P 
Spencer, of Missouri, entitled “The Senator's Din- 
ner Question —and Answer,” in which was described 
an incident at a banquet which the Senator had at- 
tended, where he had asked of guests whose names 
would doubtless be known across the Continent, if 
they had been published, a question which challenged 
the attention of the whole table—what would the 
guests tell a dying man who had five minutes to live 
and who was asking in anguish, “What must I do to 
be saved?” A rather unusual question to be asked 
by a United States Senator at a banquet! 

We would rather lose several hundred volumes of the- 
ology than Luther’s “Tischreden.” “The table talk of a 
good man throws a flood of light on his character,” 
as Dr. Smellie reminds us. This lesson is our Lord’s 
table tale —and what wonderful themes he discoursed 
upon (as in this lesson) —be humble and be loving! 


Our Background Material 

Bible feasts, such as our Lord attended at the in- 
vitation of this prominent Pharisee, were a large part 
of the social life of the Jews, and, although the food 
was always cold, these feasts were occasions of great 
luxury and display. It is said that the “Sabbath 
luxury” of the Jews became a proverb. In these. os- 
tentatious feasts were not the Pharisees violating 
the very principle of the Sabbath, although adhering 
strictly to the letter of the law, and yet criticizing 
our Lord in their hearts for extending mercy on that 
day to those who were in dire need? Heretofore the 
Pharisees had been quick to speak out in criticism 
of the Lord’s Sabbath healings, but now he, without 
waiting for them, but knowing of course what was 
in their hearts, defended his course in the present in- 
stance. They had no doubt heard of his arguments 
in his previous rs me and knowing so well what 
le answer would be held their peace (Dr. Thomas, 
Re ay 


The Lesson Itself 

The references, except as otherwise noted, are to .es- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain paragraphs in those articles will help in 
quickly locating the references. 4 

This whole lesson is full of so much important 
teaching, that the teacher should see that all of it is 
“handled,” while taking the better part of the time 
to deal with the incident of Christ in the Pharisee’s 
house. 

In view of the fact that our Lord’s very presence 
upon the earth was an act of infinite condescension, 
we may well use the principle of correlation to con- 
nect this lesson with other of his teachings about 
humility (Dr, Ellis). 

Christ advised the guests not to recline upon the 
chief couches, ‘after the Oriental fashion of eating. 
There have been those who argue that Christ’s teach- 
ing that the guests should take the lowest place to 
start “with and then be invited farther up suggests 
an artificial and calculating rather than a real humil- 
ity. It seems that he meant that even from their own 
selfish standpoint modesty would have been worth 
while (compare Dr. Thomas, I, 2). It has been fur- 
ther answered that “there is the deep ethical truth 
that every victory obtained, even under the influence 
of a lower motive, over a dominant weakness or 
strong temptation, strengthens the habit of self-con- 
trol, and that the power thus developed tends in the 
nature of things to go on to further and yet further 
victories.” 

It is the ground that lies low that can be enriched 
by irrigation (Round-Table, 3). 

Our Lord’s first use of the word “resurrection” 
occurs at this time (v. 14). While he was rebuking 
the pride and hypocrisy of the Pharisees, he never- 
theless accepted their doctrine of resurrection. ds it 
possible that Paul had in mind this fact when he 
boasted that he himself was a Pharisee? (Acts 23: 6.) 

The right kind of Christian hospitality — that which 
cannot be returned — will be recognized at the resur- 
rection! (v. 14.) Yes, it does look like a long time 
to wait for a reward for Christian hospitality and 
for passing on the Good News to those who do not 
know it —till the resurrection of the just —but why 
worry about that when one is having the time of his 
life while the reward is on the way? (Mr. Ridgway, 


But those who are contented to wait for their re- 
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Devotional ing: Psalm x 
Reference Material: John 13: 1-17; Phil. 2: 5-11. 
Topic : of a Great Dinner. 
Lesson Material : 14: 7-1 
Memory Verse : Little children Tet us not love in word, neither 
Joni ser the conten but in deed and truth.—x1 John 3: 18. 
unior : Jesus Courtesy. 
Lesson Material : ke “4 2 9°%4. | 
Memory Verse: Peter 5 5; 5 


Intermediate opic : ’ 
Begs Ge Vem Vesgis end Adu: The Spt of Christian 
e. 











The portion of the text imdicated by the International 
sson Committee for printing in the lesson helps is 
verses 7-14 


7 And he spake a parable unto those that were bidden, 
when he marked how they chose out the chief scats; say- 
ing unto them, 8 When thou art bidden of any man to a 
marriage feast, 1 sit not down in the chief seat; lest haply 
a more honorable man than thou be bidden of him, 9 and 
he that bade thee and him shall come and say to thee, Give 
this man place; and then thou shalt begin with shame to 
take the lowest place. 10 But when thou art bidden, go 
and sit down in the lowest place; that when he that hath 
bidden thee cometh, he may say to thee, Friend, go up 
higher: then shalt thou have glory in the presence of all 
that *sit at meat with thee. 11 For every one that ex- 
alteth himself shall be humbled; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. 

12 And he said to him also that had bidden him, When 
thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, 
nor thy brethren, nor thy kinsmen, nor rich neighbors; 
lest haply they also bid thee again, and a recompense be 
made thee. 13 But when thou makest a feast, bid the poor, 
the maimed, the lame, the blind: 14 and thou shalt be 
blessed; because they have not wherewith to recompense 
thee: for thou shalt be recompensed in the resurrection of 
the just. 

2Gr. recline not. *Gr. recline. Comp. ch. 7-36, 37, 
marg. 


American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons 








ward until the time our Lord indicated “get their 
pay upstairs!” as the new foreigner said to the Chris- 
tian worker (Round-Table, 2). 

It is hardly to be supposed that the outburst of 
approval of the guest, “Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of’ God,” was not sincere. It 
may have been kindled by what our Lord had just 
said. He may have been re-echoing an expression 
familiar to devout Jews who were looking for the 
Messiah, 

Was our Lord endeavoring to enlarge the view of 
this Pharisee in giving as an answer the parable of 
the Great Supper? as he trying to teach him that 
the kingdom of God would include not only the 
Chosen People but all the Gentiles who would come 
in under the present Gospel régime? Was the first 
invitation (v. 16) the wonderful preparation as re- 
corded in the Old Testament, and the second (v. 17) 
the readiness of the supper through the presence of 
our Lord himself in the world? 

The enthusiastic guest had not read aright the signs 
of the times. He had not recognized the Messiah as 
being actually one of those who reclined at the table 
near him. He was making the same mistake as to the 
first coming of our Lord that so many are making 
to-day as to the second coming — pushing it far away 
into the indefinite future when present signs of the 
times indicate that it is near at hand: 

The words “compel them to come in” have been 
taken in later ages of church history to justify the 
use of force and penalty for making converts to Chris- 
tianity. But the compulsion which our Lord meant 
could only be the compulsion of love (2 Cor. 5: 14). 
The other kind of compulsion was like Saul’s when 
he “compelled” men and women to blaspheme (Acts 
26:11), and the Judaizers who “compelled” Gentile 
converts to be circumcised (Gal. 2:14; 6:12). 

The parable teaches that God will not allow his 
ae provision to be entirely lost (Dr. Thomas, 


The Truth that Is Golden 


How we do like to be considered “leaders,” — 
Christian “leaders,” —ngo matter whether our sphere 
of servicé is in some country community or in a big 
city church. Do we not need to examine ourselves 
to see if there is not pride in such love of praise? Are 
we not forgetting the truth of the “headship of 
Christ” — that all powér is given unto him, and fghat 
if we exercise it at all is is only because we are chan- 
nels for its passage. In his little book, “Humility” 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 75 cts.), Andrew 
Murray says: “Pride, or the loss of humility, is the 
root of every sin and evil. . . . Jesus came to bring 
humility back to earth, to make us partakers of it, 
and by it to save us. In heaven he humbled him- 
self to become man. The humility we see in him 
possessed him in heaven; it brought him, he brought 
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it, from there. .. . Humility is the only soil in which 
the graces root; the lack of humility is the sufficient 
explanation of every defect and failure. Humility 
is not so much a grace or virtue along with others; 
it is the root of all, because it alone takes the right 
attitude before God, and allows him as God to do 
all... . It is simply the sense of entire nothingness 
which comes when we see how truly God is all, and 
in which we make way for God to be all.” (See Dr. 
Pace’s cartoon.) 


Teaching Points 

Time and again our Lord set his seal of approval 
on proper social life, and constantly attended feasts 
and entertainments to which he was invited, but he 
never was present on such an occasion merely for 
entertainment or self-gratification, but invariably used 
the occasion for testimony and service. 

How all of us, by going or giving or praying, can 
ring the dinner-bell for God’s feast is pointed oui by 
Miss Homer-Dixon. 

Would it not be a good thing for us if we would 
make one of our prayers the prayer of William Law, 
that wonderful old saint who followed after holiness, 
as quoted for us by Dr. Smellie? 

The young Scotch candidate for the ministry cer- 
tainly learned a true lesson of his experience in 
preaching his trial sermon when the old sexton told 
him that the way for getting up was by coming down 
(Round-Table, 1). 

The four conditions of discipleship were laid down 
by our Lord in this parable (Dr. Thomas, I, 6). 

The girl who wrote in Mr. Ridgway’s ge 
album when he was a schoolboy was re-echoing the 
truth of Jesus’ teaching (The Busy Men’s Corner). 
Questions for Study and Discussion 

What is humility? 

_ Did Christ mean that the rich were never to be 
invited to a dinner? (v..12.) 

What does the New Testament teach about the duty 
of hospitality? (Dr. Thomas, I, 3.) 

What is the significance of our Lord’s answer to 


the guest who felicitated all those who would eat 
bread in the kingdom? (Dr. Thomas, I, 4.) 


Where do you suppose the Lord seated himself at 
this dinner? 
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This Week’s Teaching Principle 
By Charles Calvert Ellis, B.D., Ph.D. 


Vice-President and Professor of Education at Juniata College 





THE PRINCIPLE OF CorRRELATION.—Comnect 
with the lesson related truth from other sources. 











HAD we nothing but the lesson material before 
us we should be justified in the assertion that 
Jesus taught humility. He used here one of his usual 
teaching methods of making the occasion furnish the 
basis for the lesson he would teach, and so it runs 
into the mold of a lesson on the good manners of 
a wedding feast, but good manners based upon more 
than outward form. This we will recognize more 
clearly when we study other occasions when he taught 
the same lesson, as when his own disciples disputed 
about who should be the greatest. Let the class fer- 
ret out all the occasions when he taught the prin- 
ciple of humility as a lesson either to his disciples 
or to ethers. Then let them recognize that he him- 
self manifested it, thus teaching it in the most ef- 
fective way possible. Let them recall other occasions ‘ 
if possible, beside the very familiar- one of the feet- 
washing service when he actually showed this spirit 
in a marked degree, not forgetting that the very fact 
of his presence on earth at all was a supreme mani- 
festation of humility, as we are clearly shown in the 
second chapter of Philippians. 

Again, let us not overlook ¢he fact that he taught 
a lesson not only to the guests at feasts but to those 
who give them as well, and the lesson is not very dif- 
ferent. For the one who bids the poor and maimed 
and lame and blind instead of those who can not only 
recompense him in kind but sound his praises abroad, 
this host has humility of soul. And it is not to be 
overlooked that the Lord himself illustrated both 
types of. humility, taking the lowliest place at the 
poor table men could spread for him, and inviting 
to his own table the very poorest and lowliest of 
the children of men. 


Huntincpon, Pa. 














The Lesson as a Whole 


(| By the Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





1. The Lesson’s Main Message 


Rebuking the Hypocrite (vs. 1-6). The Pharisees 
were determined on open and active hostility, and 
watched Christ .in hope of being able to take hold of 
something he said or did. When, however, there was 
a man present suffering from the dropsy Christ chal- 
lenged the lawyers and Pharisees as to the lawfulness 
of healing on the Sabbath day. Their silence in re- 
sponse to this challenge is significant, and at once, 
after healing the man, the Lord put before them an 
argument based on their own experiences on the Sab- 
bath day (v. 5), which they found it impossible to an- 
swer (v. 6). (1) 

Rebuking the Proud (vs. 7-14). The guests were 
first dealt with (vs, 7-11). The efforts to secure the 
best places prompted our Lord to give a definite mes- 
sage Suitable to the occasion. Christ laid down the 
principle (v. 11) which he also urged at other times 
(18:14; Matt. 23:12). Even from their own selfish 
standpoint modesty would have been worth while, but 
Christ urges the absolute reality of humility. (2) 

Then the host was given a message (vs. 12-14), 
though Christ did not mean that the rich are never 
to be invited, but only that the poor should not be 
overlooked. Welcoming friends leads to personal en- 
joyment, and this may easily become selfishness. The 
New Testament is very strong on the duty of hos- 
pitality, which was evidently an outstanding feature 
of early church life baa 12:13; 1 Tim. 3:2; Titus 
1:8; 1 Peter 4:9). Christ points forward to a future 
recompense at the resurrection of the just, implying, 
as it would seem, the other resurrection, that of the 
unjust (20:35; John 5:28, 29). (3) 

Warning the Indifferent (vs. 15-24). Perhaps 
the state of mind of the one recorded in verse 
15 was expressive of complacency and perfect satis- 
faction, though our Lord’s severe rejoinder seems to 
indicate his conception of the essential peril of the 
attitude. It is as though Christ said, “Yes, but be- 
ware of rejecting the blessings while extolling the 
greatness of the Ciandom.” (4) 

Then follows the parable of the Great Supper 
which is to be carefully distinguished from the par- 
able in Matthew 22:1-14. The “certain man” is God 
himself, and the “great supper” is the Gospel which 
comes from God with its wonderful provision in 
Christ, intended for the whole world. There were 
two invitations; the one.at first (v. 16), and the other 
when the supper was actually ready (v. 17). This 
distinction suggests the wonderful preparation of God 
all through the Old Testament from the time of 
Genesis to the appearance of Christ. And yet al- 
though ample time was given so that people could 
keep free, they were quite unconcerned and showed 
their ingratitude. The result was shown by 
Christ. he master of the feast was not to be set 
aside and his preparations made to go for nothing. 
Others were brought in until the room was filled. This 
seems to suggest the distinction between Jews and Gen- 
tiles. God will not allow his marvelous preparation 
and provision to be entirely lost (v. 24). Christ had 
aiready been rejected in various places, and it had 
become necessary to speak frankly about the result. 
(5) 

Warning the Shallow (vs. 25-35). It is remarkable 
how many lessons arose out of the invitation of the 
Pharisee (v. 1), and the severity of Christ in these 
verses is strikingly different from the story of the in- 
vitation to the supper (vs. 16, 17), and the attitude 
to the outcasts in the following chapter (15:1, 2). 
The section has been termed “the conditions of 
discipleship,”. and as a writer points out these are 
four: The cross to be borne (vs. 25-27), the cost to 
be counted (vs. 28-32), the possessions to be re- 
nounced (v. 33), and the self-sacrifice to be main- 
tained (vs. 34, 35). (6) : 

Devotional Reading : Psalm 15. (1) The appeal, 
verse 1; (2) the answer, verses 2-5, elevenfold; (3) 
the assurance, verse 6. 

Books.—“A Modern Student’s Life of Christ,” by 
Vollmer (Fleming H. Revell. Co. New York, $1.50) ; 
Davis’ Bible Dictionary (Westminster Press; ~Phila- 
delphia, $4) ; Godet’s Commentary on Luke (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, $6); Pulpit Commentary 
on Luke (Funk and Wagnalls,; New: York, 51 vols., 
$2.50 a vol.; sold only itt sets) ; Handbooks-for Bible 
Classes, volume on Luke, by Lindsay (Scribner’s, 
$1.10) ; “A Harmony of the Gospels,” by Robertson 
(George H. Doran Co., New York, $2.50, net). 


Il. Reference Material 

John 13:1-17; Philippians 2:5-11. 
_ 1. John 13: 1-17. Christ is our example of humil- 
ity, not only teaching but showing it. (1) The Action 
(vs. I-Ir); (2) the Application (vs. 12-17). 

2. Philippians 2:5-11. Christ’s humiliat‘on and 
exaltation. (1) The seven stages of the humiliation; 


(2) the seven stages of the exaltation. 
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Ill. The Graded Topics 


1. Intermediate and Senior: “Others.” The late 
General Booth, of the Salvation Ar-ziy, once desired 
to send a New Year's greeting by telegram and cable- 
gram to all Salvation Army posts in the world. As 
cablegrams are expensive and have to be short, the 
General boiled his message down to a single ‘word, 
but he chose what has been called “the biggest word 
in all the dictionary,” and this was all his message: 
“Others.” 

To the same effect, some one has said that the 
word “Joy” when used as an acrostic teaches the true 
Christian spirit: “J” stands for jesus, who is to come 
first; “O” stands for Others, who, are to come next; 
and “Y” stands for Yourself, who is to come last. 
A hymn-writer has expressed this thought as “a heart 
at leisure from itself, to soothe and sympathize.” 
This is only possible 1f Christ fills our hearts with 
his preserice, peace, and power. Then, with our rela- 
tion to Christ settled, we are free to work for “others.” 
A good way to test this is to notice the last line 
of each verse of the hymn, “O the Bitter Shame and 
Sorrow.” We commence in our unregenerate state 
by saying, “All of self, and none of thee.” Then, as 
the Holy Spirit works in our hearts, we say, “Some 
of self, and some of thee,” and this not being suffi- 
cient we go on to say, “Less of self, and more of 
thee,” until at length we realize the true Christian 
position, “None of self, and all of thee.” 


2. Young People and Adults: The Spirit of Chris-, 


tian Service. As this topic suggests, everything de- 
pends upon the spirit in which we render service. Paul 
goes to the heart of the matter when he says, “Love 
seeketh not her own” (1 Cor. 13:5), and this is in 
harmony with our Lord’s teaching on humility, be- 
cause love is a necessary expression of that humility 
which is the true spirit of the believer. (1) Love is 
proved by what we are ready to do for others: “God 
so loved ... that he gave” (John 3:16). The test 
of love is not sentiment but service, not words but 
deeds, not feelings but facts (Gal. 2:20 —“loved 
+ se gave’). Timothy is a fine illustration of 
this spirit (Phil. 2: 19°21). One of the most. beauti- 
ful colleges in Oxford, New College, is entered by 
means of an exceedingly narrow street and a very 
insignificant door. The approach gives no conception 
of the wonderful beauty of buildings and lawn on the 
other side. So the beauty and glory of life are al- 
ways to be entered by the gateway of humility. 
Humility has been defined as “Unconscious Self-for- 
getfulness.” It is the absence of everything connected 
with self, and the unconsciousness of this. 


IV. The Heart of the Lesson 


Three times over in this chapter Christ said, “Ye 
cannot be my disciple,” and this reveals the secrets of 
a true following of Christ. What did our Lord mean? 

1. Christ First in the Heart (v. 26). We are to 
take care that no interest or love is put before him. 

2. Christ First in the Life (v. 27). Bearing our 
cross and following Christ means ‘readiness to be or 
do or suffer whatever may be God’s will for us. 

3. Christ First in Our Possessions (v. 33). Not 
only all that we are but all that we have is Christ’s. 


V. Leading Questions 


_ Collect from the Gospels Christ’s lessons on humil- 
ity. ; 

Why is pride a great hindrance to the acceptance 
of Christ? : 

Why is humility so prominent in the New Testa- 
ment presentation of the Christian life? 

Illustrate from Scripture the two statements of 
verse Ir. 

What does the New Testament say about recom- 
pense? (See especially 1 Cor. 3:8, 14; 9:17; Heb. 
2:2; 10:35; 11:26; Rev. 22:12; Rom. 4:4). 

What is the meaning of taking up the cross? 

Distinguish clearly between humility, ambition, and 
self-reliance. 
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The One-Minute Mission Talk 
By Homera Homer-Dixon 


HY should we send our offerings to poor 

heathen, who can never add to our church mem- 
bership? Because every ccut that goes to the work of 
giving the Gospel to the lost is lent to the Lord, 
and he gives his bond to repay you exceeding abun- 
dantly (Prov. 19: 17). 

“Our first patient this morning was a poor shep- 
herd? mauled by a tiger. While we treated him, the 
poor simple villagers pointed to an army of tall war- 
riors in the act of throwing spears which they had 
painted on some ‘huge boulders on the hillside, to 
scare the tigers. Pointing to these pictures, they said, 
‘They were all no good, and our. brother’s leg is 
crushed and broken.’ While we were treating this 
poor man, scores of other sufferers crowded to 


our 
tent. It seemed a_ hopeless task, but while we 
did our best, Nurse Rosie sat down in the midst and 


‘ Not at all; 
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told them of the Great Physician, the Saviour of 
men, and of hope beyond the grave.” So writes one 
who is indeed calling the poor, the maimed, the blind, 
the suffering ones, to feast with Christ in glory. 
Surely your heart bleeds as you think of the needy! 
Surely you will send or ,carry the invitation of love 
to these hungry souls! 

Nracara Fats, Can. 


The Herb Called Heartsease . 


By the Rev. Alexander Smellie, D.D. 


HE table-talk of a good man throws a flood 

of light on his character. It is«unforced and 

natural, without a trace of sanctimoniousness or 
unreality; and yet it gravitates towards what is high 
and spiritual as easily as the compass needle quivers 
to its pole. The man resembles Karshish in the poem; 
heaven has opened to his gaze while he lingers on 
earth, and his ordinary conversation wings its flight 
instinctively upward to the country of his desire. We 
had rather part—had we not?—with a few hun- 
dred volumes of theology than with Luther’s Tisch- 
reden so homely, so shrewd, so weighty, and so packed 
with. the wisdom of the children of God. 

Luther is good, but Jesus is incomparably better; 
and in to-day’s lesson we are privileged to listen to 
some of the Master’s table-talk A Pharisee well- 
known and wealthy, bade him to a Sabbath-day 
meal; and we hear what he had to say, first as the 
guests took their places round the board, and then 
after the company was seated and he surveyed those 
who had been invited. 


Be humble —that, to begin with, was the theme 
of Christ’s talk. 

Beside him the guests were jostling and scrambling 
for positions of honor at the feast. None of them 
could bear that his own importance should be under- 
rated. Jesus looked on, a smile of pity playing per- 
haps across his face, but a genuine sorrow surging 
up in his heart. It was mournful that such petty 
jealousies, such vanity and pride, should rule the 
tempers and determine the actions of responsible men. 
It. was sad that they had not discovered, as he had 
himself done, how good the air is in the Valley of 
Humiliation, and how the place, as the pilgrim Sferey 
phrased it, “suits well with the spirit.” His advice 
to them was to be content with the lowest rooms, 
and then there was the possibility that the master of 
the feast might summon them to come up higher and 
occupy seats of conspicuous distinction. 

Was it just a maxim of social deportment that the 
Lord was inculcating,. one of the axioms of. every- 
day prudence and policy? Was he merely pointing 
out a more circuitous, more strategic, and more Ssuc- 
cessful method of winning to the pre-eminent place? 
he would have scorned such advice. 
At table, as everywhere else, Christ was concerned 
with the laws and the affairs of the kingdom of 
heaven. He was reminding his companions that there 
is a Society, and this the best society, in which humil- 
ity is prized and pride counts for nothing. At the 
wedding-feast of God it is the broken and contrite 
soul that is lifted to glory, while the mighty are 
cast down. There, boasting is excluded, is shamed, 
is slain. There,.the mind “dares speak no farther 
than as the Scripture doth lead it by the hand,” and 
the will is meek and obedient, and the heart says 
its Amen to all that the Father plans and enjoins 
and sends, _ 

It was William Law’s prayer that God of his great 
goodness would make known to him, and take from 
him, every kind and form and degree of pride; and 
that he would awaken in him the deepest depth and 
truth of humility. No other prayer, our Lord Jesus 
Christ says, fits you and me. 


Be loving — it was his next topic at the Pharisee’s 
able. 

At length, the guests had shaken themselves in‘o 
the couches which their host had provided for them. 
The glance of Jesus passed in’ scrutiny from one to 
another. He saw that they were a carefully selected 
company. They came from the fortunate classes, 
who required neither to toil nor to spin; there was 
nobody in the room who knew the hardness of the 
struggle to gain a modest sufficiency of daily bread 
fer himself and his children. The Lord’s humor, one 
may venture to think, appeared in the counsel he 
gave his entertainer. “You are quite on the wrong 
track,” he declared, “your kinsfolk and rich neigh- 
bors may reward you for a courtesy like this; but 
you will go unrecompensed, you will be forgotten and 
dliscredited, in the resurrection of just men at last. 

It is not, of course, that Christ would discourage 
us from welcoming to the warmth of our hospitalities 
those special friends of our own for whom we cher- 
ish tenderest regard. Nor can it be that he based 
his argument why we should show kindness to the 
neglected and outcast on an intelligent self-intere:t 
alone. Rather he is calling us to follow himself along 
the road of grace Grace stoops, condescends, lea-’ 
the lofty level for the lowly one. So it was wih 
him who, though he was rich, for our sakes becar:¢ 
poor. When the Lord of Power determined to for- 
sake his royal chariot and to alight on our world, 


























Lesson for January 14 
Luke 14 


writes George. Herbert, he undressed 
himself first, giving the clouds his bow, 
the sky his azure mantle, and the stars 
his jewels, and receiving instead of these 
the strange homespun clothes of One 
who had not where to lay his head. 
Nothing must separate him from those 
he sought to save. It is after bis great 
pattern, and in his sacrificial spirit, that 
we are to love those for whom no man 
cares, 


CARLUKE, SCOTLAND, 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
, By William H, Ridgway 


The Reason.—Friend, go “p higher 
(v.10). If I were a young fellow in 
mill or office I would say with the poet: 


Of all sweet sounds by tongue or iyre, 
the sweetest are these: “Friend, go up 
higher.” The chap to whom these four 
thrilling words are most apt to come is 
not the young man most in evidence. 
These words come to the fellow who 
“saws wood.” Almost always when there 
is a striki romotion there is a great 
surprise, at! that fellow?” A man 
usually goes up higher because he is 
aimed in that direction. Before the Big 
Bertha could get her shells up into the 
air for their sixty-mile trip to Paris she 
had to have a foundation. It. was some 
foundation, judging from the photo- 
graphs. The trouble with many young 
men is they are afloat. “Nothing to him’ 
is a frequent estimate (Psa. 28:5). It 
is no accident the advancing men, the 
“go-up-higher” men are mostly gradu- 
ates of that greatest of educational es- 
tablishments, Mother’s Knee. The other 
day the Iron Rose Bible Class took a 
census of the “Go-up-higher” men in 
Coatesville mills and offices. It was 
found that almost évery one came out 
of church and Sunday-school. Not a 
man gets a promotion on anything but 
merit. No one plays favorites in Coates- 
ville. “There’s a reason.” 


" Are: the Meek.’ — He that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted (v. 
11). ‘Of one thing be’ assured, that in- 
dividual you sce Swelling and spreading 
around is rarely one of much importance. 
The butler at the door is much more im- 

Sing than “His Nibs” in the parlor. 

hen you come to know a really great 
man you will be surprised to find how 
“common” he is, as the Dunkers in Lan- 
caster County say. Probably one of the 
greatest preachers that has ever come to 
America is Dr. Jowett. If you ever have 
met him personally (as I have dohe—he is 
a regular reader of the Corner, he says), 
you will be struck by his sweet simplicity 
rather than by his wonderful preaching. 
Dr. Joseph Leidy, whose statue stands 
on the plaza of City Hall, Philadelphia, 
was one of America’s greatest natural- 
ists. I sat under him four years. He 
was never more than a big serious- 
minded boy with us. I sit at dinner 
twice a year with Judge Gary, the head 
of the United States Steel Company, 
the greatest corporation in the world. 
He is the simplest and most unassuming 
man among the hundreds at the dinners. 
“Gary doesn’t put on any lugs,” as one 
fellow expressed it. That loud fellow 
with the swear words and the diamond 
pin is only one of the ships that pass in 
the night. It was Judge Gary, a good 
Methodist, who so splendidly stood by 
Billy Sunday when the “highbrows” tried 
to “knock” him when he had the temer- 
ity to invade New York City with the 
“old-time religion.” 
old schoolboy autograph album, “True 
worth need take no pains to display it- 
self” (Matt. 5:5). (1) 


How Heaven Arranges It.—Thou shalt 
be blessed . . . for thou shalt be rec- 
ompensed in the resurrection of the just 
(v. 14). On the face of it that looks 
as though it might be a long time to 
wait for a reward. But why need a fel- 
low care how long if he is to be blessed 
as he waits? I can wait a thousand 
years, and then some, for anything good 
when I am having the time of my life 
while the reward is on the way. I should 
worry for the big Twin Six to come 
along in my staging next Christmas if 
I am on a joy ride from now till then! 
This is the way Heaven has lovingly 


A girl wrote in my} 
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arranged for all those who tie to God. 
The Christian who is busy working at 
his religion not only has every working 
hour full of joy and sunshine, and every 
sleeping hour full of peace and happy 
dreams, but in addition has the zest of 
anticipated rewards when the singing 
days and restful nights shall be swal- 
lowed up in the glory of the Celestial 
City. In whatever way religion.is con- 
sidered, God is always found making 
loving provision for his children. There 
used .to be a song much used by male 
sure stoes called “‘What More Can He 
.” Of all the nuisances about an es- 
tablishment one of the worst is the fel- 
low who can’t last from pres to pay- 
day, but must borrow and borrow. God 
is an employer such a fellow should en- 
joy working for. God doesn’t wait until 
payday, but there is a continuous per- 
formance ,in_ the getting it. And here 
is more: William enn got Pennsylvania 
ause King Charles II owed Penn’s 
father money. “Woods and savages,” 
was an easy way to pay. We have no 
claim upon our King, use he pays 
richly every day, Find this: Psalm 104: 
14, 15, 27, 28; 1 Timothy 6:17. (2) 
* COATESVILLE, Pa, 


ae 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to send illustra- 
tions for this department; one dollar is 
paid for each illustration accepted, and 
two dollars for the best one each week. 
But readers are urged not to send anything 
without first securing and reading carefully 
a _leaflet explaining the conditions of this 
department. The full list of the lessons for 
the year, with this leaflet, will be sent for 
ten cents in stamps. Failure to nete the 
conditions means that good illustrations are 
constantly having to be rejected by the edi- 
tors, which might otherwise be available, 
Illustrations must reach The Sunday School 
Times three full months in advance of the 
date of the lesson. 


Preference will be given to illustrations on 
t portion of the text indicated 
the lesson list after the word “Print.” 
eee on esee . vesnes. i the 
t are specia es 5 oug 
some "on ‘the Golden Text are also needed. 


Going Beyond Scripture.—Which of 
you shall have an ass or ox fallen into 








‘a ‘well; and will not straightway' draw 


him up on a sabbath day? (v.'5.) The 
lady of the house, ‘says an American 
story-writer, was hurriedly finishing 
some work neglected the day before, 
when the old Negro butler happened to 
pass by. “Miss Ginnie! Miss Ginnie!” 





he remonstrated. “You shore is break- 
ing the Sabbath day!” “But, Uncle 
Clay,” she argued, “the ox is in the ditch, 
and—” “Miss Ginnie,” broke in the old 
man, “that ox ain’t nothing but a stum- 
bling-block for folks to Side behinst. 
The Scripture do say if he is in the ditch 
pull him out; but it don’t nowhere say 
to push him in on Sat’day so as to have 
the chance to om him out on Sunday.” 
—From the Christian Herald. Sent by 
J. A, Clark, Elland, Yorks, Eng. 


A “Chief Seat” Found Uncomfort- 
able.—Sit not down in the chief seat 
(v. 8). At a great banquet given to 
invited guests I saw a big red-faced, law- 
defying saloon-keeper follow the crowd 
into the dining-room and take his seat. 
No usher or head waiter tumbled him 
out of doors, but there rose up something 
from the inside of him with which he had 
not reckoned, It was his unforeseen sense 
of shame. He had been accustomed to 
“brazening it out” under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but when he saw the glances 
of all those distinguished people turned 
upon him in disgust, he did not need to 
be thrown out df doors in order to be 
“humbled.” In fact he looked as if he 
would have given all he owned if some 
one would throw him out.—From Dr. 
C. F, Goss, in. The —y School Times. 
Sent by the Rev. D, H. Strong, Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass. 


Getting Up by Going Down.—For 
every one that exglteth himself shall be 
humbled; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted (v. 11).. James Mc- 
Dougall, a young Scotchman, a candidate 
for the ministry, was on his way to the 
pulpit to preach his trial sermon. James 
had worked hard on that sermon, and 
he felt that it was a good one. He knew 
he had a good voice, and he was confi- 
dent of making an excellent impression. 
As he walked. up the aisle and mounted 
the high pulpit- steps, the pride in his 
face and walk was evident to everybody 
in the church. Old Robin Malair, the 
sexton, slowly shook his grizzled head. 
“I hae me doots o’ yon laddie,” he said 
to himself. .The sexton had seen many 
a candidate mount those steps, some in 
pride and some in humility, so now he 
had his doubts. James McDougall made 
a miserable failure in the pulpit that 
day. And when his wretchedly de- 
livered sermon was done he walked 
slowly down the pulpit steps, head 





The Lesson Cartoon for This Week 


The big thing 
about sin is 
the f. 
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bowed and heart humbled. “Ay, lad- 
die,” mused old Robin, “if ye had 
gone up.as ye came doon, ye'd have 
come doon as ye went up!”—From the 
Continent, Sent by W. E. Griffin, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Prise illustration, (1) 

How the Pay Would Come. — Thou 
shalt be recompensed in the resurrection 
« the just (v. 14). Miss Kaminski, a 

hristian worker, was visiting in a “New 
American” home, teaching English to the 
woman from the Bible, and reading its 
stories. The husband sat near by and 
listened. Then he went quietly out and 
came back with a bottle of milk, which 
he offered to her. She said, “No, I do 
not want any milk; keep it for the chil- 
dren.” He said then, “Me poor man, I 
give you five cents for car-fare.” She 
replied, “I don’t want anything. I am 
very, very glad to come.” He Tooked at 
her quite a while, evidently thinking, 


and then said, “I know, I know. You 
get your pay—upstairs—” and_ he 
pointed upward.—From Missions. Sent 


by Emma C. Fisk, Boonville, N. Y. (2) 


Why She Had No Hope.—Bring in 
hither the poor and maimed and blind 
and lame. (v. 21). Speaking in London, 
the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse told the fol- 
ne Soy concerning the Guild of the 
Poor Brave Things. e evening when 
the unfortunate members of the Guild 
were having a tea, a little girl was seen 
eying bitterly cutside the door. A num- 
ber of crutches and sticks were piled in 
the passage while their owners were en- 
joying themselves inside. On being 
questioned as to the cause of her grief, 
and asked what was the matter, she sob- 
bed, “That’s it; there ain’t nothing the 
matter with me, and I can’t go in unless 


there is."—From the Sunday School 
Chronicle. Sent by J. A, Clark, Elland, 
Yorks, Eng. 


Fruitfulness Possible If —.— God 
... giveth grace to the humble (Golden 
Text). When government irrigators 
were at work in India the owner of a 
small tract of land protested against any 
attempt to water his ground, answering 
all arguments with the statement: “My 
ground is hard and dry, and hopelessly 
incapable of verdure.” The official re- 
plied: “I can make your field richly 
fruitful if it only lies low enough.” It 
is not when we are lifted up, but when 
we lie low enough ‘that the Lord can 
make us richly fruitful and bless us.— 
From the British Weekly. Sent by J. A. 
Clark, Elland, Yorks, Eng. (3) 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
in thy presence how pride shrivels and 
withers away! Who are we that we should 
think well of ourselves, or claim recognition! 
Cleanse us, we pray thee, from the folly and 
sin of wanting self to be seen and known 
of men. Teach us true humility, the simple 
way of the Christian along the footways of 
life close to the ground with thee! Defend 
us, we pray thée, from the lure of the high 
seats at the feast, or the desire for the 
praises of men. May we rejoice when we 


do not have to be known, or honored. In 
thy dear name, Amen. : 
After the Lesson .— “Me first! Me 


first!” That’s the shout when the “fel- 
lers” tumble out on to the playground. 
And that’s the thought, if not the shout, 
of many, very many, when they get out 
into the work of life. Did you ever 
notice how most folks examine a group 
photograph in which their picture ap- 
pears? “H’m, I certainly do look sol- 
emn, don’t I?” perhaps is the first word. 
So many of us do look first at our own 
picture! And don’t some of us get and 
keep the aisle seat in the church pew, 
because we like it Bect, no matter how 
many folks have to push past us? Do 
most of us know much about humility, 
or do we feel a little more satisfied with 
arrangements when we have the promi- 
nent place? Perhaps we think pride is 
not so very wrong, after all. But notice! 
Pride calls out the actual resistance of 
God! Almighty God actually resists the 
proud! Do you want him to resist you? 
What a thought! No, let’s not get over 
against our God, but in true humility re- 
joice in the grace he gives to the hum- 
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ble. And let’s not be proud of our hu- 














mility! Let us pray. 
ESIST$ PROUD 
(700 Rewiass THE fina 
WHICH AM |? 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“I would be like Thee.” 

“Choose Thou for me.” 

“His will.” 

“Hold Thou my hand.’ 

“I am Thine own, O Christ.” 

“Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” 

“When I survey the wondrous cross.” 
“Lamp of my feet, Thy guidance lend.” 


(Titles listed below, and numbers in par- 
entheses, refer to the headings and numbers 
of songs in the metrical psalm «book set to 
music, including also some other parts of 
Scripture, “Bible Songs No. 4,” published by 
the United Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, Pittsburgh.) 

“How Great Thy Name” (13: 1-3). 
Psalm 8 : 1-4. 
“The King of Glory” (51 : 1-3).\Psalm 24 : 1-10, 

“Thou Art My Friend” (170: 1-4). 
Psalm 86 : 1-17. 

“Thy God Shall Reign’ (209 : 1-a). 
Psalm 146 : 1-10. 
“With Childlike Trust” (266 : 1-3). 
r Psalm 131 : 1-3. 


Say, Fellows— 
Wade C. Smith’s Boys’ Class 





How the Lesson is Taught This Weck 


Beginning: Pulling weeds on Circus 
Day. 

Discussion: Is humility a sign of weak- 
ness? What has it to do with strength 
or greatness? People we know who 
have these qualities. 

Objective: To take a look at humility 
through the Lord’s eyes. 








— 





AY, fellows, I'm up a gum stump. 

You fellows are just about as ripe 
for a talk on humility as you are for 
weeding the garden on the morning the 
circus 1s in town. The idea of humility 
has never appealed to you, because some- 
how you have associated it with weak- 
ness, and a fellow despises weakness — 
in a fellow. Perhaps you have even 


thought that to be humble one must be. 


a “sissy.” 

See my team go out to the ball field 
to play the team from across town. Lis- 
ten to the talk as the fellows go along. 
It’s all bluff and bluster and brag. “See 
what we do to ’em! Oh, boy!” Watch 
them on the field in the presence of the 
foe, both team and supporting rooters. 
Hoot down the other fellows and play 
up ours. The bigger we can talk and 
the more self-confident we can act, the 
better we like it. 

Now do you think I’m going to jump 
on you for that? Never in the world. 
It's the team spirit. It’s a boy’s way 
of putting pep and punch and win into 
the play. It’s never saying quit while 
the game is on, and it’s keeping one’s 
face toward victory till the game is over, 
no matter what the odds. What I want 
you fellows to do to-day is to unhook 
the word “humility” from weakness and 
cowardice, where somehow you have got 
it tied, and link it up where it belongs 
— with strength and courage. 

When the disciples contended among 
themselves as to which of them should 
be greatest in the kingdom, Jesus took 





a little child and, placing him in the! 


midst of them, said: Whosoever shall 
humble himself as this little child, the 
same shall.be greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Look a moment at two characters — 
one each in the Old and New Testa- 
ments —in which humility and greatness 
were notably combined. Your first 
cho ce in the Old Testament for “the 
real stuff” would be David, -I guess, 
and your judgment is fine. David 
showed his humility by his strict obedi- 
ence to his father, his firm but quiet an- 
swers to the taunts of his older brothers 
in the camp, and his explanation to King 
Saul that it was the Lord who had en- 
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abled him to kill the lion and the bear, 
and the same would give him power to 
lick that giant out there defying the 
armies of Israel and ‘the Living God. 
David, the"humble shepherd boy, proved 
that day by his faith and courage, 
coupled with his humility that he- was 
the best Real Man of all the thousands 
< peerene on that celebrated battle- 


Coming to the New Testament, take 
a look at John the Baptist. He refused 
to let the people exalt him, but pro- 
claimed to all the crowd on the banks 
of Jordan that he was unworthy to un- 
lace the shoes of the real Prophet who 
stood among them — Jesus. Was John 
a “sissy”? ook at him later, rebuking 
the king for his sin. Fearless? He was 
the kind who would walk into a circu- 
lar saw before he would shirk his duty. 
That is true greatness, and Jesus himself 
said there was no greater man in all -the 
world than John. 

But, of course, fellows, the perfect 
combination is found in the person of 
the great Teacher who is laying out the 
lesson for us to-day. in this fourteenth 
chapter of Luke. Set the picture of 
him sketched by Paul in the second ‘chap- 
ter of Philippians: 

Let this mind be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus: who, being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God: but made himself 
of no reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men: and, being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 





and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross. Wherefore God 
also hath highly exalted him, and given 
him a name which is above every name: 
that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and | 
things in earth, and things under the 
earth; and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father, 


Greensnoro, N. C. 
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Your Class of Girls 
By Mrs. S. H. Askew 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 
1. “Others” in one girl’s life. 

2. What is Christian humility? 

3. Can you have it? Do you want it? 














66 HY! Who could have picked up 
all those papers? And set every- 
thing so straight for school? When [| 
left here last night—the last one to} 
leave — everything was in such a jum- 
ble I dreaded to come back this morn- | 
ing.” 
It was the surprised, pleased voice of 
the principal of a girls’ school, the morn- 
ing ,after one of their merry-makings, 
when she had come in early to direct 
the old janitor to restore order for 
school. 

“Oh, it must have been Mary A—, I) 
reckon. She always is the one who stays 
to do things like that, you know,” an-| 
swered another early comer. “You re- 
member how all the girls voted so glee- 
fully to put a gold fish for each senior | 
in our little fountain, last May; but only 
Mary thought of taking care of them 
all summer vacation. Just so we all 
wanted these cute little paper favors for 
our party, and now only Mary thinks of 
the extra trouble they might have caused | 
the old janitor,” added another listener. 

And then another spoke up, “I over- 
heard Eleanor’s little sister, Laura, say | 
the other day, ‘Mary’s my favorite of | 
all sister’s chums, ‘cause she'll play'| 
paper-dolls with me any time, just like a 
little girl.” 

So the story runs in that school. Mary 
A— is everybody’s favorite because she 
always thinks of others. True, she is 
one of the prettiest girls there, and has 
beautiful clothes, indeed all that wealth 
can give the beloved only daughter, as 
she was until the late arrival of a baby 
sister. "Where did she learn her secret? 
Let her tell: 

Questioned in Bible class, not long 
ago, as to her “findings” in the study 
of the thirty years’ preparation in the 
life of Jesus, she answered, “I am sure 





he must have beea happy in his littlé 
home in Nazareth, even when he had to 
wait there all those eighteen ‘silent’ years 
after he knew -he must be ‘about his 
Father’s business,’ because he was doing 
so much to make his mother and his 
four brothers and his sisters happy all 
that time. He was taking care of them, 
taking the father’s place, making a home 
— it must have made him happy!” 

2. Do you not think this sixteen-year- 
old girl had found one source of ‘the 
joy of our Lord—the joy of speaking 
in his clear words, “I came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister”? And 
is it not this joy that Jesus was seekin 
to teach that poor proud Pharisee an 
his foolishly proud guests at dinner 
that day? How little they knew of the 
joy of that Christ who “pleased not him- 
self,” as he sought to open their eyes 
to see the happiest place -of all in for- 
getting self to serve others! 

But Christian humility is not unself- 
ishness alone, though it always expresses 
itself so. It is rooted in a certain mod- 
esty of spirit, that spirit like unto a‘ lit- 
tle child’s, ready to be taught, and is 
accompanied by a quiet gentleness of 
judgment that always judges self first: 
All this is very inadequate, for Chris- 
tian humility is so delicate’ a flower of 
grace that handling it even in discussion 
destroys its beauty. It is as real as 
charm of personality, and as impossible 
of definition. Like charm it is always 
felt by others, but as soon as recognized 
by its possessor it ceases to be itself.’ It 
seems to be the fragrance of all the 
other Christian graces -combined, the 
very crown of Christian character, the 
climax of the work of the Holy Spirit 
in the human heart, the sure index of 
true greatness of soul. ° 


3. If it is all this—and more —can 
a young girl have it? “ Must it not wait 
the flowering of character that comes 
only with the years? Certainly it is 
not a natural element of youth, except 
most rarely; for youth is usually more 
sure of itself than maturity. But it is 


the work of grace, even in those natures | 
that most quickly receive it, and being | 


such no Christian need wait for such a 


spirit if she will open her heart fully: 


to the love of that Lord who said that 


we must renounce all that we have to be | 
his true disciples. 


Home Study 


Read Matthew 5:3; 10:39; Mark 10:| 


35-45, and Luke 14: 25-35. Then make 
a list in your notebooks of the truly 
humble people you know or have read 
about —and study them. 
Decatur, Ga. 
Ve 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON Teacuinc.—Our Heavenly 
Father is pleased when people are 
unselfish. 

Tilustrative Story—Luke 14:1-7 re- 
lates the healing of a man by Jesus on 
the Sabbath, under circumstances quite 
similar to last Sunday’s story. _To-day’s 
story material is quite meagér, so it 
may be wise to use this additional story 
to emphasize the lesson teaching of the 
Review, that our Heavenly Father is 
pleased when we help others. 

On another Sabbath day, Jesys_ was 
dining in the home of a Pharisee. Other 
people were there just to watch what 
Jesus would do. In the group Jesus 
saw a man who had dropsy. Before 
Jesus helped this sick man he spoke to 
the lawyezvs and Pharisees, saying, Is 
it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day? 
No one answered, so Jesus healed the 
sick man and let him go. Then Jesus 
turned to the lawyers and Pharisees and 
said, If one of your animals fell into 
a. ditch or pit on the Sabbath day, 
wouldn’t you pull him out? They could 
not answer him. 


Lesson Story—One day as Jesus 
watched the people he noticed how self- 
ish many of them were, as they tried to 
get the best places everywhere, so he 
taught thetn a real lesson about polite- 
ness, if they were invited to a wedding 
or a party. We know that 
“Politeness is to do and say : 








The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 
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Perhaps some of you have attended 
a chur r 
seats were marked off by ribbons for 
the relatives and special guests. Other 
people were expected to sit in the seats 
which were left. 

Jesus said, When you are invited to a 
ee do not choose the best place, 
lest thé host should come and say, Give 
this man that place. How ashamed you 
would “feel to get up and move to a 
lower place. It is better to choose a 
lower place; then if your host should 
want you in a better place, he would 
say, Friend, go up higher. 

Children, have you noticed in the 
street-car and other places that some 
people are very kind, while others are 
selfish about the seats? Our Heavenly 
Father is pleased when he sees that his 
children are unselfish, even in little 
things. 

For which members of the family in 
our homes should the children save the 
very best seats? Is it easy to do? 

Jesus noticed also that when people 
made a dinner or supper or any kind 
of a feast they usually invited their 
relatives, friends, and rich neighbors 
who could invite them in return. Jesus 
said that the Heavenly Father was bet- 
ter pleased when they made a feast for 
the poor, the injured, the lame and the 
blind wha might not be able to invite 
them back. - : 

-After the Story.—Some of the Christ- 
mas experiences of providing for the 
poor may be fresh in memory, -to be re- 
called as illustrations of unselfish deeds 
such as meet the approval and blessing 
of the Heavenly Father. 

Usually the Salvation Army spreads a 
dinner at Christmas for the poor. The 
Rotary and other clubs look after the 





Little Jetts Teach the Lesson 


By Wade C. Smith 
Author of “The Little Jetts Telling Bible Stories” | 
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Lesson for January 14 
Luke 4 





An Assured Income 


A SARE eet, 2 
rate of interest for life, with 
all the benefits of a donation to 
the cause of making better 
Christian men and women, are 
only a few of the advantages of 
the New York Bible Society 
Annuity Bonds. 

Write today for pamphlet No. 1 

giving full particulars. 


New York Bible Society 
The Oldest Bible Society in New York 
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needs of the unfortunate families. The 
Sunday-school as a whole, or different 
classes or departments, may have as- 
sisted to spread Christmas cheer. Such 
kind deeds are pleasing to the Heavenly 
Father. 

To-day’s memory verse teaches: Lit- 
tle children, let us not-love in word, 
neither with the tongue, but in deed and 
truth. 

Peoria, Int. 








Children at Home | 





Receive-Truth’s Concern 
for Hope-Life 


WAY off in China, at Nanchang- 

hsien, Kiangsi, the lady mission 
teacher, Miss Ethel A. Hopkins, was 
holding a boys~ prayer-meeting. 

“Teacher,” said Receive-Truth, “Hope- 
Life has gone out as an apprentice. He 
will have to worship heaven and earth 
and burn incense to the god of riches.” 

“Oh,” said teacher, “but he-is a Chris- 
tian, and they will not make him dq 
that.” 

“Yes, indeed, they will,” exclaimed Im- 
bibe-Learning, who is about eleven years 
of age. “They forced me to, and they 
beat you very hard if you don’t do it.” 

This boy spoke with great feeling, as 
indeed he had cause to. During the last 
summer holidays his widowed mother, 
who is very poor, was’ persuaded by the 
neighbors to apprentice this her younger 
son to a chinaware shop. He was so 
cruelly treated that at last in desperation 
he jumped down a well. He was res- 
cued, and then ran many miles away. 
When he was found at last, his poor 
little body and hands still bore traces 
of the terrible blows that had been in- 
flicted upon them, 

“Now what have you boys seen to-day 
that has made you want to help some 
one else?” asked teacher. 

“I saw a mother with a baby in her 
arms early this morning teaching the 
child from its earliest days.to bow down 
before the incense and worship heaven 
and earth,” said Receive-Truth. “And 
the little sister about two years old 
watched the mother, and bowed and 
prostrated herself every time the mother 
did.” 

“It’s wicked to make them worship false 
gods made of wood and mud and stone. 
It ought to be stopped,” said Shun-Evil. 

Everything was still for a moment. 
Then teacher said, “Let’s pray for them.” 

“Dear Jesus,” prayed Imbibe-Learn- 
ing, “help that lady to find out about you 
and not to make her children worship 
idols any more.” 

“QO Saviour,” prayed Do-Rightly, 


“help the American and the English boys 
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and girls to be grateful that they don’t 
have to worship idols. Make them pray 
for China. Make them give for China, 
that China may know as well as other 
lands, that F fea died that we might live 
for ever. Amen.” 

V quietly they all filed out, and 
went home with serious little faces, one 
of them humming a Christian tune. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By H. McAllister Griffiths 





January 21. Evangelistic Missions at Home 


an . Luke 24 : 45-53. 

January 28, What Are the Rightful Claims 
of the Church upon Us? Heb. 10: 19-25. 
(Beginning Christian Endeavor Week.) 

February 4. What is the Chief Value of a 

stian Endeavor Society? 1 Tim. 6: 11- 
d ern Endeavor Day. Decision 
y. " 

February 11. Lessons from the Psalms. 2. 
The Testimony Psalm. Psa. 145 : 1-a1. 
(Consecration meeting.) 


ee 


Sunday, January 14 


Why Do You Think the Bible Is the 
Word of God? 
(2 Tim. 3 : 14-17) 


Mon.—The Power of the Word (Heb. 4 : 12, 
13). The Bible has a power not possessed 
by any other book, of reading and judging 
the thoughts of the reader. It has power 
to transform our life as it has transform@d 
millions before us. 





Tues.—Prophecy Proves It (Jer. 36 : 1-8). Try 
as they have, no enemies of the faith have 
been able to overturn the overtowering fact 
that men inspired of God have predicted | 
things to come, that these things happened, | 
and that the only explanation is that God 
spoke. 

Wed.—Jesus Believed It (John 5 : 37-47). He! 
is God. His every word is truth and final 
truth. He set his seal on the Old Testa- 
ment and promised that the Holy Spirit 
would guide in the preparation of the New. 
His ‘words are conclusive: 

Thurs.—The Testimony of the Writers (Rev. 
1:1-3). The holy men of old wha “spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost” 
knew and said that they were not speaking 
merely man’s words, but God’s words. 

Fri.—The Character of the Word (Rom. 15: 
4 5). The Word is written that we might 
learn of Christ, and have hope and peace. 
The fact that “God hath spoken” is the 
most tremendous of history. 

Sat.—Experience Proves It (Matt. 5 : 18-20). 
The Bible occupies a-unique position. Above 
all othet writings it has been opposed. In| 
contrast with them all its precepts and | 
truths are still immeasurably far in ad- 
vance of the best that this age can pro- 
duce. The other “sacred books” are but 
graveyards of heathen superstition. 


Ee THE days of the Roman Emperor 
Diocletian, the Imperial edict went out 
that Christianity should be uprooted. 
Knowing well that the Christian Bible 
was the bulwark of Christian faith, vig- 
orous effort was made to destroy every 
copy of the Scriptures. Thousands of 
them were thrown into the fires, — not 
printed copies such as we have to-day, 
but manuscripts which had been labori- 
ously copied by hand. Execution was 
the penalty for. possessing a Bible. To 
any other book the stroke might have 
been a death-blow. But the Book lived 
through it all. Christian faith grew 
amid the persecution. And so it has 
been upon many like occasions. 

Those of us who are Christians know 
the certainty of sins forgiven, and of 
the fact of the loving Redeemer. We 
know that our Gospel is true. Let us 
then remember that “Christianity had 
established itself in the world as a con- 
quering and regenerating power before 
there was a New Testament. The New 
Testament was the expression of that 
Christian life and faith, and the record 
of its establishment. Therefore, every 
intelligent Christian knows, too, that 
while Christianity came before the New 
Testament, if the New Testament is 
false, Christianity also must be false.”— 
C. E. Macartney. But we know that the 
everlasting Gospel is mot false! Our 
Bible is true! 

We need not seek to understand just 





how God inspired men to write the Bible, 


nor just how God produced through fal- 
lible men a Book infallible in every 
word. But we do need to be sure that 
we have (in its original manuscri a 
Book as infallible as God himself, e 
are sure that God has spoken to us 
through this Book, and that it is his 
eat and infallible meerange on sin, re- 
emption, and victory. Is this Bible 
true? Then we shoud know it better. 
Is its message of salvation plain? We 
should tell it to others. Is it a source 
of everyday power for the Christian? 
Then we should tap that power every 
day. So shall we come to know more 
deeply that the Bible is the Word of 


What claims to inspiration does the 
Bible make ?—Turn to Leviticus a7 ° 34 
Numbers :13, Psalm 119: 80, Isaia 
46:9, 10, Matthew 24:35, John 17: 17, 
Hebrews 1:1, 2, Revelation 1: 19. 

In what ways is the Bible a unique 
book 7— 

Author, God the Holy Spirit. 
Subject, Christ. 

Distributor, Men. 

Record, True. 

Object, Redemption. 
Solution,- Atonement. 

* Result, Victory. 

How does the Bible affect us? — It 
convicts us of sin, shows us the only 
Saviour, bids us flee to Heaven from 
Hell, and shows us how to live victori- 
ously now. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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RECOGNITION 


It is only recently that the 
true health-building im- 
pertance of cod-liver oil has 

| been fully recognized by the 
man of science, 


Scott's Emulsion 


8 of pure cod-liver oil is aot 


people, but is also a 
most important suurce 
Fg the precious, health- 
building vitamines. 
Scott & Bowne Sloomfiela.N.). 22-5¢ 
ute GoUED an sane umm 


Ccsthentien Mesinap 
Will Help You 
Clear Your Skin 


J ony a food-tonic i 
of special value to 
children and grown | 
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The ‘‘Lifters’’ 


are at Work from 
Coast to Coast! 


They are the folks who have been so helped by The Sunday 





School 
@, A Sunday-school in Seattle wants all 


its teachers to take the Times, and so 
orders eighteen ten-weeks “Get-Ac- 
quainted "” subscriptions. 


@, A men’s Bible class leader in Billings, 
Montana, orders twenty, and says, 
“We hope to make this the perma- 
nent help of the class.” 


@, The-teacher of a young men’s class in 
one of the largest Cincinnati churches 
orders ten, as “the first few, and hopes 
to send as many more each week for 
the next two weeks.” 


GA group of thoughtful women in 
Cleveland join im sending nineteen 
ten-week subscriptions, on account of 


the articles promised on E-volution. 


@ A Pennsylvania woman subscribes 
for sixteen similar subscriptions, to be 
sent to as many persons, especially in 
college towns, on account of the 
same series of articles 


imes that they want others to have it. 


@, Asuperintendentin Philadelphia pays 
for ten, in order to introduce the paper 
to his teachers and others. 


€, A Baraca class in a New York town 
“desires help that can be depended 
upon as true to the Word,” and so 
the pastor orders eleven. 


@, Because of their interest in Robert 


Harkness’ articles on the Sunday-. 


‘ school pianist, eight Massachusetts 
women will together test The Sunday 
School Times for ten weeks. 

@, From Brantford, Ontario, comes an 
order from a Sunday-school for twenty 
copies for ten weeks, with this added 
word: “If we find it satisfactory, we 
hope to subscribe for all our teachers.” 
Good ! 

@, And from St. Johns, New Brunswick, 
the pastor of a church, who says he 
has been “a happy reader of the Times 
for years,” orders twenty for his teach- 
er-training class. 


These are selections from large numbers of such letters. Their 
message is plain,—why not be a “lifter” yourself? Why not 
order, to-day, a number of ‘‘Get-Acquainted” subscriptions for 


your friends, at 25 cents each for ten weeks ? 


Will you? 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street} Philadelphia 





1923 Bible Success Band Booklets 





Have you sent 
in your order? 





$2 a dozen, $15 a hundred, 20 cents each 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, - - - - «+ = = «- Philadelphia 





Many have been blessed through the teachings of Lewis Sperry Chafer. What a privilege it would be to have 

him visit your own home and explain the things that hav: puzzled and confused you. You can have almost 

that by securing the set of six books wherein are contained his thoroughly Scriptural and spiritual teachings, 
. > volumes are more worthy to be added to your growing library of good books. 
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' it telis how-you 
“may | 


suits are surprising — I always 
frame my own pictures, now.” 


Write forleaf- 
let, “Art of 
P >t eture 
Framing.” 
Free. Write 


ere 


Christian Experience 


“TABERNACLE HYMNS NO. 2’’— Favorit 
Church Songs for ali Church and’Sunday 
School purposes. 320 pages—357 songs 
Strong in.the fundamentais of the Faith. 
Art Buckram, fn. & pér buridred ; Ma- 
nila, $390.00 per hundred. 

CLE CHOIR’ — ymseionehots 
use exclusively, yA number tested in 
large mixed choirs, Music adapted to the 
trained choir or beginners. 192 pages: 82 

lections. Beautifully bound in Art 
uckram. Prices; 7: pe conies, $7.75 


06 per 
Returnable copy of cet book to song 
committees or choir leaders on request. 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO. 
Rodm 1200. 29 Se. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
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PULPITS 


Chairs, Tables, Hymn Boards, Collectitn Plates,etc 














Globe Furniture Company, 23 Rent Mca 


Individual Communion Cups 


Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 
List of thousands of churches using Our cups and FREE 
CATALOG with quotations sent upon request. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT 00. 7th St. ROCHESTER, X.Y. 
S. S. LESSON FLLUST esenun ° 











is onty $r.00 for a whole year—LBSS THAN 
Don’t miss it! Marion Lawrance says: «There 
is no other I like as well.” Susmple copy ree. 

158 Fitth Avenue; New York: a 


Read the Bible Through in 1923. $2410, sents 


Koénitzky, 4316 Bellvieu Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
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ses, followed’ outside by some 
ruber. deviated 


4 important subjects 


the Alliance for Noe ae 
following sentences "Foreword . 
=o many 
ag pare 
revival ha have cm te od 
h and in thé world is 
viamificant of a déép sense of the need of 
God: Stirring at the heatt.. The religious 
wistfulness of many outside the churches 
betrays a yearning which can only be sat- 
isfied by the ancient and abiding forces 
of the Gospel of Chr Wrist.” 


January | 8 to 14 


Mon.—Luke M4: -M. 
The Stepping-stone to Honor. 
“They chose out the chief rooms” (v. 
7). This is what the unregetierate nat- 
ural man and the regenerate fléshiy man 
are still doing. Did you ever notice the 
scramble for best ‘seats on a, street-car? 
Or how pride en the one hand and envy 
on the other manifest themselves at so- 
cial gatherings where there are “seats of 
honor”? He who would hear the Lord’s 
“Come up higher” must live the Lord’s 
lowly life. 4 
PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : (“Thanksgiving 
and Humiliation.”) “Let us give thanks 
for another year of the infimte patience 





| 


and mercy of God. Let us confess our 
| failure in past resolves. And let us pray 
for the ready heart to carry. burdens in 
fellowship with Christ. ~That~ being 
stripped of pride and searched -in heart 


’ before the Cross, we may claim no stand- 


{ disappointed. . 


ing but in his mercy and grace.” 
Tues.—James 4; 1-10. 
Humility Before Promotion. 
What is true humility? Dr. Andrew 
| Murray says: “It is for me never’ to be 
| fretted: or vexed or irritated or sere of 
. It is to be at rest when 


| nobody praises mé, and when I am 


blamed or despised. . It is the fruit, 
“of Christ’s redemptive ask on Calvary’s 
| Cross, manifested in those . definitely 
subjected to the Holy Spirit.” 


Praver Svuacestions: [The Church 


| Universal — the» ‘One Body’ of which 


Ghrist is the Head,”) “Let us confess 


| our bigotry and prejudice; our want of 
| the marks of -the Cross; reflectittg the 


spirit of our Lord, And let us pray for 


| mew and burning. conviction of. the 





world’s need of Christ-and-of his glori~ 


ous appearing.” 
Wed.—Proverbs 16: 18-23.. Pride Dangerous. 


Just as jpippdlity is “the stepping. Btone 
to honor” (see Monday’s reading), 


pride is the stepping stone to teiibac- 
former upward, «the. latter | 


tion. the 
downward. Hufrffility to honor ; haughti- 
ness to dishonor; heavenward, hellward, 
PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : (“Nations and 
Their Rulers”) -“Let us confess our 
want of sympathy with the difficulties of 
other nations. And let us pray for all 
rulers, that they may have a clear eye for 
moral issues in political questions ; for 
all nations, that the strong may iné¥éas- 
ingly respect the rights of the weak; and 
that all kingdoms may soon become the 
kingdom of God and of his Son.” 


Thurs.—Matthew 8: 5-13. A Humble Officer. 


_ A sense of great unworthiness Js not 
incompatible with the ‘possession | of 





eum: mg Of eal "the ene oe 
: ee eer , 





: vr, : “oy _ - 6: Pai 
agit for. his ~ri ts, “for he eareth or 
"Is the exhortation still needed? 
cP RAYER Suecestions: (“Families 
Schools, Colleges, and the Young.”) 
“Let us thank God for the fresh awak- 
ing in many quarters in the teaching of 
the Bible, And let us atin a for the re= 
oan Z2 | seal ay the hp 
ai femily-pra r; for increased ¢ 
in day-schools, and that the C eorch 
may lay the burden of the young upon 
her heart to bring them to God.” 


Sat.—Philippians 2 : 5-11. 
The Humility of Christ. 


Men often teach what they do not | 


practise, but not‘se Jesus. No man ever | 
has descended or ever can descend from 
such, heights to such depths. But every | 
man who has in him the mind “which } 
was also in Christ Jésus” will fulfill the 
cohditions of verses 1 to 4. Isaiah 57: 
15 tells of one of the wonderful rewards 
to the humble-hearted. 


PraveR Succestions! (“The Home 
Base, and the Jews.”) “Let us pray that 
Christ may become*real to his Church as 
in the early days, and find the same re- 
sponse of utter surrender. Also that 
work among the Jews may not be hin- 
dered by past prejudices and race feel- 
ing, Gnd that the spirit of.Christ’s for- 
giveness and yearmng love may replace 
the ancient hostility.” 

Sun.—Psaim 15 : 1-5. 
A Humble and Upright Man. 


Meditate prayerfully upon the three 
positives and-the -three negatives of the 
holy hill dweller (vs. 2 and 3). Note 
the “in his heart” of verse 2. It is not 
necessarily every apparently hymble man 
outwardly who is inwardly humble. Man 
looks. on the outer appearance,.God on 
the heart. 
good; the latter may be very bad. Re- 
read prayerfully. 


Prayer SuGcestions: Pray that the 
spirit of humility, of intercession, and o 
revival may spread to the.entire Church, 
Pray also for a spirit of confession of 
sin, remembering that this is one of the 
first signs of true spiritual awakening. 
Pray that God may warm your own heart 
with the sense of his presence, givmg you 
therewith @ passion for the lost. 


ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfottable repose ap- 
peals to every sufferer from asthma. 

The popularity peti «95 is due to— 
_ Continuous treatment while the patient en- 





The household remedy for bronchial troubles 
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SOLD BY DRUGGSSTS 
Send for descriptive booklet 47B. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


" 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
= or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Movireal, Canada 














When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


The former may seem very® 
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‘Thou ght. ' Exposition of 
Lesson. 
‘opics. 


Flexiple Binding, 3&¢, postpaid 
F .H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Av., N.¥.j17 N.. Wabash Av., Chicage 


S. S. LESSON HELPS 


Thought-stimulating expository surveys of the Im 
ternational Lessons, full of sv estions and @ sic 
tions, “ Hiustrative Hints and Heips on. the 

| topics and other equally helpful a alee a 
| ports of addresses delivered at the famous Northfielé 
conferences; 


RECORD ‘OF CHRISTIAN WORK 


Box 605, East Northfield, Mass. 
$2 a year; 20 cents a copy. 











PAY US MONTHLY 


Scofield Reference Bible 


$1. 00 Down and $1. 00 §. Month 
EQUALS A COURSE IN, BIBLE STUDY 
Bibies sent postpaid, Send for Catalogué 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
427 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ii. 


GIST OF LESSONS 1923 FREE 


To any superintendent sending usa list of 12 
or more 5. 3. teathers we will send an intro- 
emery copy of Torrey’s Gist of the Lesson 
1923. Adsolutely free and postpaid. 


F. -H. REVELL CO.,-158 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Philadelphia, December 30, 1922 




















ri crip Rates 
The Sunday School Times is pub- 
lished weekly at following rates, pay- 
able in advance, for either old or. new 
subscribers, in ‘the United Stat.3s and 
Possessions, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and 
Shanghai, China. These rates include 
postage. 
$1 50 Five or more copies, either to 
separate addresses or in a 
package..to one address, $1.50 each, per 
year. 6 eet oe eeF 
ne.cépy, Or any number o 
'$2 00 copies less than five, $2 each, 
per copy. One copy, five years, $8. 
In fecognition of the club. organizer's 
aid one subscription additional is allowed 
for every ten paid for ina clib. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
The. Sunday School. Times will be sent to 
any. of -the coyntries enibraced in the Uni- 
versal Postal Union.at the above rates plus 
go cents each for foreign postage. That is: 
one copy, one year, $2.50; five or more copies, 
either to separate addresses or im a package 

to one address; $2 each per year. 


The Sunday ‘School Times Co., Publishers, 
$032 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








